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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S 
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NOW READY. 
A NEW CHILD'S STORY 


By Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett, 


HER LONGEST AND MOST NOTABLE 
JUVENILE SINCE ‘‘ FAUNTLEROY,”’ 


TWO 
LITTLE 
PILGRIMS’ 
PROGRESS. 


A Story of the City Beautiful. 





Illustrated by R. B. BIRCH. 


Square 8vo, Uniform with « Fauntleroy.’ Price 


$1.50. 


"In © Two Little Pilgrims’ Progress” Mrs. Burnett is 
at her best. It is a story of two children—a little boy 
and girl—brought up on a Western farm, where they have 
been neglected by their aunt, with whom they live, and 
who find their chief happiness in reading Bunyan’s “ Pil- 
grim’s Progress” in a corner of the barn. Just then they 
hear of what must have been a glimpse of fairyland to so 
many Western children, the White City of the Chicago 
Exhibition, and they make up their minds to take their 
small savings and go to see the wonder. This is their 
Pilgrims’ Progress, and their adventures, which in the end 
/ result most happily, are told by Mrs. Burnett in her well- 
known delightful manner. It is sure to prove a prime 
favorite among books for the young, and will rival even 
_“ Fauntleroy ” in popularity. 
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SONS NEW BOOKS. 


UNC’ EDINBURG, 


A Plantation Echo. By Taomas Netson Page. 
B. W. Cirngpinet. « Small folio, $1.50. 


Another of Mr. Page’s delightful Southern stories is here added to the 
grows, that already includes the beautiful illustrated edition of ** Marse 
han,” * Meh Lady,” and * Polly.” 


A BACHELOR’S CHRISTIIAS 


And Other Stories. By Roserr Granr. Illustrated by ©. D. 
Gibson, Irving R. Wiles, A. B. Wenzell, and OC. Carleton, 
12mo, $1.50. 


Illustrated by 


Six of the best short stories that Mr. Grant ever wrote are contained 
in this new volume, 


CONSTANTINOPLE. 


By F. Marion Crawrorp. Illustrated by Edwin L. Weeks. 
Square 12mo, $1.50 


CAISIEO EDITION, 
NEW VOLUMES. 


A Chosen Few. Short Stories by Franx R. Srooxron. 
A Little Book of Profitable Tales, By Evaznx Fiexp. 
Reflections of a Married Man. be ha eee GRANT. 
The Opinions of a Philosopher, By Rongrt Grant. 


Each volume with etched portrait, 16mo, $1.25. 


pe ‘The exquisite Cameo Edition—daintily printed and bound,”—Sosten 
ost, 


WOrEN OF COLONIAL AND REVOLUTIONARY 
TIMES. 

A series designed to portray the lives of some of the most 
eminent women in American Colonial and Revolutionary Times, 
and to picture the domestic:and social, as distinguished from the 
public, Iffe of which they were a conspicuous part. 


NOW READY: Targaret Winthrop. By Avicz Morsz Bare, 
author of ‘‘ Sabbath in Puritan New England.” 12mo, $1.25. 
COLLEGE GIRLS. 


By Apps Carrer Goopiox, With 11 full-page Illustrations by 
C. D. Grsson. 12mo, $1.25 


“The stories are all excellent in quality, and some of them are ox- 
ceedingly bright.”— Boston Advertiser. 


ENGLISH LANDS, LETTERS, AND KINGS, 
Queen Anne and the Georges. 


By Donatp G. Mironert. 12mo, $1.50. 


‘The former volumes are extraordinarily attractive, and this one will 
be found even more attractive.”—N. Y. Times. 


PREVIOUS VOLUMES. 


From Celt to Tudor, and From Elizabeth to Anne.:; Zach 
12mo, $1.50. 


CRUISING AMONG THE CARIBBEES. . 
Summer Days.in Winter Months. By Cuanzes A. DPARD. 
“ Dd ; ro scDt ig 


5 tor of New York Observer. Illi 12mo, 
$1.60 
TALES OF AN ENGINEER. 
With Rhymes ef the Rail. By Cy Wazman, 12mo, $1:25. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW PUBLICATIONS 





COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


NEW VOLUME. 


Statistics and Sociology. 
(Science of Statistics. Part I.) 
By RICHMOND [MAYO-SMITH, Ph.D., 


Professor of Political Economy and Social Science at Columbia College. 
8vo, cloth, $8.00 net. 





ARNOLD AND PATER.—The Function of 


Criticism at the Present Time, 4 View from the Radel 


By MATTHEW ARNOLD. Reprinted from “ Kesays in 





SMITH.—Oxford and Her Colleges, 


** A recent visit to Oxford has prompted Mr. Gold- 
Criticism.” AN ESSAY IN STYLE. By WaAt-| win Smith to write for American readers an outline 
of the history of that university. It is doubtful if 
Tex Pater. Reprinted from * Appreciations.” any a man living is so well qualified for the task. . . 
ecullar merit of the little book before us 
18mo, cloth, 75 cents; paper, 2% cents. In one | is that t presents clearly and authoritatively, in 
the smallest possible oomoe 

volume. need wish to know.” —The 


DOG STORIES FROM “ THE SPECTA- 


e Library, By GOLDWIN 
SmirH, D.C.L. With 16 Illustrations reproduced TOR.” 
oom photographs. Square 16mo, cloth, gilt top, 


Being Anecdotes of the Intelligence, Reasoning 
Power, Affection, and Sympathy of Dogs, se- 
lected from the correspondence columns of the 
Spectator. With an Introduction by J. St. Loz 
STRACHEY. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 


, all that Americans 








NEW BOOK BY H. G. WELLS, AUTHOR OF “THE TIME MACHINE.” 
THE WONDERFUL VISIT. 
By H. G. Wuu1s, Author of “The Time Machine.” 16mo, cloth, $1.25, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ VICE VERSA.” 


LYRE AND LANCET, 


in Scenes. By F, ANSTEY, ‘‘Author of Vice Versa,” ‘* Voces Populi,” etc, 
With | lustrations. 16mo, cloth, $1 25. 





New Novel by Charlotte M. Yonge. New Novel, 


THE HERONS. 
By HELEN SHIPTON. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


A LONG VACATION, 


By CHanLotrs M. Yonas, Author of “The Heir of 
Redclyffe,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


THE FLOWER OF ENGLAND’S FACE. 


Sketches of English Travel, By Juiia C. R. Dorr, 
author of ‘‘ Friar Anselmo,” “ Afternoon Songs,” 
etc. 18mo, cloth, 75 cents, 





THE LETTERS OF EDWARD FITZGERALD TO FANNY 
KEMBLE. 


Now Ready. The Twentieth Thousand 
Mrs. Humphry Ward's New Novel, 
THE STORY OF BESSIE COSTRELL. 


Collected and Edited, with Notes, by WILLIAM ALDIS WricuT. 12mo, cloth | By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. Uniform with “Marcella.” 1 volume, 12mo, cloth 


(Eversley Series), $1.50. 


LAURIE—Facts about Processes, Pig- STANLEY—Studies “ the Sealettonany 


ments, and Vehicles. 


A Manual for Art Students. By A. P. .— -" A» 
.Sc., Lecturer on Chemis 


Psychology of Feeling, - 


ital; late Fellow King’s Co’ Gellene, One Cnepridon, By Hrmam M. STANLEY, Member of the American 
Femo’ #1 $1.00 Psychological Awsociation. 8vo, cloth, $2.25 net. 


cents. 





JOWETT-— College Sermons, 


By the late BenJaAMIN JowsETT, M.A., Master of 
Balliol College. Edited by the Very Rev. the 
Hon. W. H FREEMANTLE, M.A., Dean of Ripon. 
12mo, cloth, $2.00. 





NEW NOVEL BY FRANK BARRETT, AUTHOR OF “ THE ADMIRABLE 
LADY BIDDY FANE.” 


A SET OF ROGUES. 


TO WIT: CuRisTorHER SuTTon, Jonn Dawson, The Szfor Don SANCHEZ 
Del ASTELARE, and MOLL Dawson, THEIR WICKED Con 
SPIRACY a True Account of their Travels and Adventures. Together 
with man Surprising ‘hin new Disclosed for the First Time as the 

Faithful ‘ession of topher Sutton. By Frank BaReert, author of 

“The se Lady Biddy Fane,” ‘The Great Hesper,” etc. 12mo, 


vi 


4A NEW NOVEL BY 8S. R. CROCKETT, AUTHOR OF “THE RAIDERS,” 
ETC, 


THE MEN OF THE MOSS-HAGS. 


Being @ History from the te of William Gordon of Earlestoun in the 
lenkens, and told over again by 8, R. CRooxETtT, author of ‘The Stickit 
Minister,” ‘ The Raiders,” etc , p Pon 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 
By the Same Author. 
The Raiders. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
The Stickit Minister. New Illustrated Edition. 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 
Mad Sir Uchtred of the Hills. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 





NEW VOLUME 
MACMILLAN’S NOVELISTS’ LIBRARY. 
Issued Monthly. Price (in paper), 50 centa, Yearly Subscription, $5.50. 


THE DELECTABLE DUCHY. STORIES, STUDIES, AND 
SKETCHES, 


By“ ae as ‘Splendid Spur,” ‘Dead Man’s Rock,” etc. 12mo, paper 


Sea: pianos, Uniform with the Above, 50 cents each 


1. MARCEL LA: pe Ry ee Ward, author of “The History of 


2. SANT’ ILARIO, A Senuet to “Saracinesca.” By F. Marion 
. AS of by R rd Ki 
3. pa, 3 NAULAHKA tory of West and East, by Rudya pling 


4. THE HISTORY OF DAVID GRIEVE. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
5S. GRANIA., By the Hon. Emily Lawless. 


6. Mr. ISAAC. A Taie of Modern India. By F. Marion Craw- 
(Other volwmes in preparation.) 





NEW VOLUME NOW READY. 


MACMILLAN’S MINIATURE SERIES, 
Issued monthly. Price, %5 cents. Yearly Subscription, $2 75. 





OLD SHRINES AND IVY. 
By WILLIAM WINTER. 82mo, paper, 25 cents. 
Already published in the same series, each 25 cents. 


1. SHAKESPEARE’S ENGLAND. By William Winter. 


2. THE FRIENDSHIP OF NATURE. A New England Chronicle 
of Birds and Flowers. By Mabel Osgood Wright. 


3. A TRIP TO ENGLAND. By Goldwin Smith, D.C.L. 

4. FROM A NEW ENGLAND HILLSIDE. By William Potts 

5. THE PLEASURES OF LIFE. By the Right Hon. Sir John Lubbock, 
* Bart., M.P., F.R.S., ete. 


(Other volwmes in preparation.) 





MACMILLAN & COMPANY, 


66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Authors on the Wheel 
WHEN we announced, in August last, a first prize of $25 
and a second of $10 for the best two poems on bicycling 
or the bicycle, to be submitted anonymously, it was hinted in 
Harper's Weekly that “What The Critic is after, is doubtless 
not so much to test the capacity of the contemporary poets as 
to demonstrate that there is no poetry in bicycling and the 
bicycle, and that it is useless to get it out. An examination of 
the English language reveals only a single word that can be 
harnessed with bicycle in Mzonian verse, and that word 
unfortunately stands for a commodity which is out of season 
when bicycles are in.” ‘The result has proved that there is 
poetry in the bicycle, as there is in all motion, for several hun- 
dred MSS. were received in competition for the prize, some 
of them coming from England and France. The two winning 
poems—the first on the bicycle, the second on bicycling— 
are printed below, together with a number of communica- 
tions on the bicycle from men and women of letters, and 
miscellaneous notes on the wheel and its connection with 
literature. 
(First Prise Poem) 
THE BICYCLE 
Spun in some mighty wizard’s brain, 
The potent spell that gave thee birth! 
He questioned nature, not in vain, 
And called thy being from the earth ; 
To share the task, he summoned fire ; 
£olus at his bidding came ; 
He fashioned by his vast desire 
The mystic bond of steel and flame. 


The subtle genius of the Greek, 

That bade swift Hermes tread the air, 
And Icarus, on pinions weak, 

The vast ethereal spaces dare, 
And Phaeton forget his fears, 

And speed the cloud-borne chariot free,— 
Prophetic looked adown the years, 

And dreamt a deed fulfilled in thee. 


What if he wrought not what he sung? 
The vision into being came ; 

And it were meet the Grecian tongue 
Should lend the magic wheel a name. 

For sure, the god-like force that woke 
The pulsings of the Attic heart 

Is present here in every spoke, 
And latent dwells in every part. 


The Caliph’s carpet, magic-spun, 
The Lord of Bagdad bore alone, 
None other ever gazed upon 
Or mounted on that airy throne; 
The modern necromancer weaves 
A myriad mystic steeds of steel. 
Alike, or king or common cleaves 
The gale upon the ready wheel, 


Outdone, outdone, O genii, ye 
~' Who wrought that Orient fabric rare! 
A nobler steed is waiting mie, 
And I am regent of the air. 

With regal foot I spurn the dust, 

All baser barbs are left behind, 
I launch me like the lance’s thrust, _ 

. And speed triumphant down the wind. 

Mipp.etown, Conn. Rosert CLARKSON TONGUE. 


(Second Prise Poem) 
A-WHEEL 


It’s yoy to be up in the morning when the dew’s on the grass 
and clover, 
And the air is full of a freshness that makes it a draught 
divine,— 
To mount one’s wheel and go flying away and away,—a 
rover 
In the wide, bright world of beauty—and all the world 
seems mine! 


There’s a breath of balm-on the breezes from the cups of the 
wayside posies ; 
A hint of the incense-odors that blow through the hillside 
pines, 
And ever a shifting landscape that some new, bright charm 
discloses 
As I flash from nooks of shadow to plains where the sun- 
light shines. 


Along by the brambled hedges where the sweet wild roses 
redden 
In the kiss of morning sunshine that woos their leaves 
apart, 
Over cool, damp sward and mosses that the sound of my 
swift flight deaden— 
I leave the world behind me and am close to Nature's 
heart. 


I hear the lark in the heavens and his silver song seems 
sweeter 
Than ever before, I fancy, since I have found my wings. 
Ah—the long, smooth stretch before me! and my flight grows 
blither, fleeter— 
Good bye to the lark above me who soars in the sun and 
sings ! ; 


I see a flash in the bushes, and I hear a squirrel’s chatter, 
Half frightened, and full of wonder, as I go gliding by. 
Perhaps—who knows ?—he is saying that something strange 

is the matter 
In the world beyond the woodland, since its creatures 
learn to fly! ‘ 


I am up on the windy hilltop; oh, the fair, bright world be- 
low me! 
I see the flash of the river through the forest at my feet. 
What beauty, what strange, new beauty has Nature deigned 
to show me 
In the world of which I wearied ere I felt her warm heart 
beat | 


I sing in my care-free gladness, 
blowing! 
I am thrilled with the bliss of motion like the bird that 
skims the down. 
I feel the blood cf a gypsy in my pulses coming,—going ! 
Give me my wheel for a comrade and the king a tae 
his crown ! 
’ Surocton, Wis. 


I am kin to the wind that's 


Espen E, Rexrorp. 


Mrs. Rollins, in her delightfully humorous poem, “ Wheel 
Within Wheel,” deliberately put herself out of the ee 
tion by complimenting the editors in a way that would have 
laid their motives open to suspicion, had they awarded to her 
one of the two prizes. We cannot, however, deny ourselves 
the pleasure of printing, nor our readers that of perusing, her 
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sprightly verses, to which we’ may at least be allowed to 
award honorable mention. as 


WHEEL WITHIN WHEEL 


Two heads are better than one: 
The Critic has editors two ; 

To the fame and success it has won, 
Bi-editorship is the clue. 

They know that subscribers will bi, | 
What so ably two offer and sell ; 
Though which one their stories are bi, 

Is a secret that neither will tell. 


But two wheels are better than four : 
Here the old arithmetics fail ; 
To Parnassus the way from your door 
Lies now up a bicycle trail. 
Poor Pegasus’ wings are no’count ; 
For you don’t have to feed this new ’cy ;— 
Indeed, it may feed you ; so mount! 
Dear Muse, lest the dollars whiz by. 


* Boots and Saddles!” was once the refrain, 
Of the bugle, to ride long and well ; 
** Boots and Bloomers!” now summons the train, 
To ride to a bicycle bell. . 
To pedal your verses for fame— 
Ah! how the world changes, you sigh ; 
A biped now owes all his name 
To the fact he can pedal a bi. 


Yet the lanes are so dewy and sweet ! 

The way is so short, though so long! 
To be in the woods such a treat! 

To be out of the woods such a wrong ! 
Who cavils at dust or hot air ? 

Who dreads the long journey? NotI! 
Haste, Wheel! for my Phyllis is fair, 

And I dream of a sweet Bi-and-Bi. 


BRONXVILLE, N. Y. ALICE WELLINGTON ROLLINS. 





AUTHORS WHO RIDE 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 
Yes, I ride the wheel—‘‘since three months,’’ as they say in 
Louisiana, and am one of its countless beneficiaries in health and 
spirits. I live on the edge of town and it has turned my busi- 
ness errands from an unmitigated bore into a hearty pleasure. I 
have never taken a very long ride. Twenty miles in an afternoon 
between four and seven is all I have had a chance for; but that is 
t fun. 
NORTHAMPTON, MAss., 26 Aug. 


GEORGE W. CABLE. 


In answer to your question about my being a wheelman, I would 
say that I do ride a bicycle and have for three months past, that I 
was as strongly prejudiced against itas anyone could be, and that 
now I find I get more pleasure and benefit out of it than I could 
out of any other exercise that could be taken as easily andsimply. 

MARION, MAss., 8 Sept. RICHARD HARDING DAVIS. 

I am not yeta wheelman, but I hope to be before the snow flies. 

De BRUGE, N. Y., 29 Aug. HAMILTON W. MABIE. 

At may be said that, topographically, omnis Jamaica est divi'sa 
in partes tres:—Sugar Estates, Sugar Loaves, and Sugar Bowls. 

The first include a few thousand acres (all there are) of valley and 
plain, where cane used to grow, but which are now mostly ‘‘ruin- 
ate.” The second comprises a million and a half acres, more or 
less, of limestone hills and mountains, as steep as—or steeper 
, than-——those conical sugar loaves which used to comfort our child- 
hood when we could get access to them. They came done up in 
dark-blue wrapping paper. The third, which for the sake of the 
" tinities I call sugar-bowls, are the round, vertical pits or wells in 
‘the ‘limestone, of all depths from ten to five hundred feet, which 
“yawn throughout the Island in all manner of sudden and unfore- 
seen places, multiplying the excitement of travel. None of these 
three formations favor cycling, and it is partly for that reason that 
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I have neglected my wheel since coming here. But also I amstill 
too immature for the exercise; when I get older I may make 
another stagger at it. On the other hand, the effect of the cli- 
mate is to make one grow younger at the rate of from thirty to 
fifty-five days per month; so that I find it difficult to fix a date for 
resuming practice. Let me however warn you against the in- 
ference that I have never bestridden a wheel. In the aggregate, 
I have traversed quite a distance; but I was especially expert in 
the difficult art of dismounting. This I accomplished—not in the 
usual tame and bloodless fashion, first one and then the other foot 
reaching the ground,—but I would make a bold, dashing plunge 
forward, over the front wheel: if you have ever seen dolphins at 
play you know the movement: and I would alight on the road 
with both feet well aloft in the air. This experience convinced 
me that the bicycle may powerfully influence the intellectual fac- 
ulties; the effect upon my own brain was marked. It also opens 
the countenance, and rearranges the features, sometimes deleting 
those that seem too prominent, or superfluous; thus creating the 
well-known ‘‘ bicycle-face” of current journalism. In spite of 
these advantages, I have thought that a snow-shoe bicycle might 
be worth inventing.* But no snow was available when this Island 
was put together: should I ever settle in Canada, I would follow 
up this idea, 
GORDON TOWN, JAMAICA, 1 Sept. JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 





Yes, Icycle when I getachance. It suits me. It gives me 
just the exercise I need and like. 


PARIS, BRANDER MATTHEWS, 





I dare not risk a fall from high society by wheeling into your com- 
pany of experts; for, though I acknowledge great ambitions, my 
performance is limited to three rides. Why didn’t you wait a 
month or two before asking your question and offering your prize ? 

CHICAGO, ILL., 23 Aug. HARRIET MONROE. 





I am a wheelman to the extent of riding a bicycle to and from 
the station when at my house in the country. Iam as fond of 
bicycling as I am of all outdoor sports. Its especial merits come 
from its being sucha cheap and easy form of sport to follow. Of 
course it does not in any way compare to horseback-riding; or at 
least to real horseback-riding, such as one does while playing polo 
or following the. hounds. 


NEW YORK, 22 Aug. THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 





Yes, 1am awheelman, Near ten years ago I first mounted a 
‘* Bicycle high with a slippery seat,” and very soon and often per- 
formed what they then called ‘‘ taking a header.” The way in which 
my head and left shoulder dug up the bed of the Crawfordsville 
and Shannondale turnpike was unsatisfactory; so I got me a tri- 
cycle and for years whirled far and wide. Just now I am letting 
the three-wheeler go and am making friends with a bicycle of the 
latest pattern. When I shall have fully conquered the ‘‘ safety,” 
I think I may truthfully lay claim to practical experience in every 
physical sport and exercise—and it’s all good. 

CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND., 24 Aug. MAURICE THOMPSON, 

Your inquiry about bicycles finds me here in the great forest— 
the only place where the two-wheeled blessing is unknown. It is 
three weeks since I have seen a bicycle; but among all the delights 
of fishing, hunting and camp-life, I still think with longing and 
regret of the wheel standing idle at home. I owe a great deal to 
the man who first persuaded me to ride it. Everynormal human 
being ought to have some vigorous and pleasant form of out-of- 
door exercise always at hand to work off the blues and other evils. 
The trouble with most men in professional life has been hitherto 
that such exercise seemed inaccessible. The bicycle has solved 


the difficulty. An hour on the wheel will brush the cobwebs out. 


of the tired brain, and bring a man to his desk with clear, fresh, 
wholesome thoughts. And the best of it all for me is that my 
wife and daughter ride with me. It is an invention for which I 
am thoroughly grateful. HENRY VAN DYKE. 
LAC A LA BELLE RIVIERE, 100 miles above Quebec, 3 Sept. 
Not Literature, but a kinder Providence, has placed the horse 
at my disposal; but the mission of the bicycle must by this time 
have dawned upon the most conservative, and for the sake of 
keeping friends company I am delighted to mount one upon occa- 
sion. More than the trolley does the bicycle promise to fulfil for 


*an ice bicyle has actually been invented. Eps. Crrtic. 
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us the Declaration of Independence ; women are become the equals 
of men, and the black and the Chinaman speed with them across 
the pleasant levels of Democracy. I have even seen one red man 
making his first attempts, and, though the machine was not his 
own, but the agent's property, it was plain that the bicycle had 
_ reached his nomadic heart, and that presently we should all be 
hustling through Equality. There seems almost the substance 
for a poem in this, did not the remnant of hapless pedestrians 
occur to the mind, and place, perhaps, a spoke in the wheel. 
PHILADELPHIA, PENN., 25 Sept. OWEN WISTER. 





To the list of “¢/érateurs who ride the bicycle must be added, 
also, Mr. E. L, Godkin, President Seth Low of Columbia College, 
Miss Willard (who has written a book on the subject— 7he Critic, 
May 18), Mme. Sarah Grand, M. Henri Rochefort, and, last but not 
least, Count Tolstoi. Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett, who 
recently entertained Mr. Zangwill at her house in Frensham, is 
the possessor of a bicycle, but has not yet ventured out upon it. 

: The accompanying por- 
trait of M. Zola, in the 
bicycle suit he has in- 
vented for himself, is 
taken from the World. 
The famous author is an 
ardent champion of the 
wheel, and proposes to use 
it all winter. Hence the 
bicycle suit that has been 
thought worthy of picto- 
rial representation, It is 
made of heavy blue water- 
proof material, with brown 
leggings, and the headgear 
completing it is nothing 
less than the famous beret 
of southern France. It 
is not so long ago that 
Zola’s bicycle furnished 
material for the caricatur- 
ist’s pen: he was repre- 
sented as expressing his 
satisfaction with the 
wheel, even though the 
Academy refused him a 
Jauteuil. In fact, if so 
thoroughly well-advertised 
a man as M, Zola could 
be suspected of a desire 
for notoriety, it might be 
said that his bicycle is a 
most profitable investment 
for other reasons than 

those of the restoration 
of his health, which has been shattered by overwork. 











AUTHORS WHO Do Not RIDE 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 

I have no knowledge of the bicycle which would entitle me to 
write anything of its effect on either literature or the producers 
thereof. I am not a wheelman. 

New YorRK, 27 Aug. LYMAN ABBOTT, 


[Since this letter was received, Dr. Abbott has been thrown by 
his horse while out riding at Cornwall on the Hudson, fracturing 
his left collar bone. Had he ridden a bicycle, he could not have 
been thrown by his noble steed. Dr. Abbott's injuries, we are 
glad to say, were not serious, though painful.—Eps. CRITIC.] 

I have to say with regret that I am not a wheelman. But I ex- 
pect to become one as soon as another summer returns. For 
some years, however, I have been no inconsiderable footman— 
though never, I believe, in livery; and while in Switzerland last 
-year I walked from the Lake of Geneva to Interlaken. My route 
was kindly planned by the British Consul at Lausanne; and I 
knew beforehand that it would be feasible for foot inasmuch as he 
had crossed it on his wheel. . There was hardly a day of the seven 

which I was on the road that wheelmen did not meet me 
_ OF pass me; and while I still hold to my belief that the foot is the 
* One touch of nature to make a man and a country one, a-many 
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was the time during those days when | would gladly have ex- 
changed a good deal of intimacy with Switzerland for a little more 
speed. 


NEw YORK, 30 Sept, JAMES LANE ALLEN, 





I have ridden horses, donkeys, elephants and camels. The 
bicycle is the only dumb animal I have no liking for. My first 
choice is the elephant. He is apt to be steady, ingenious, and 
sociable, The one I rode during an excursion from Jeypore last 
winter was a most affable fellow. He gave a side twist to his 
trunk, one day, and ate up my lunch. He was a young and 
thoughtless elephant, only about a hundred and fifty years old, 
and perhaps didn’t know any better. 


PONKAPOG, MASS., 5 Sept. T. B. ALDRICH, 


I am not a wheelman, I own one of the things, and now and 
then I try to ride it, but as yet I have derived neither pleasure nor 
benefit from it. I shail persevere, however. 

SOUTHFIELD, MASS., 29 Aug. HENRY A, BEERS, 

No. Iam cne of the exceptional ones who have not taken to 
the wheel. My chief reason, I fancy, is my fondness for that 
noble animal, the horse, which I cannot bear to see ousted from 
creation by a mere machine, Though I have never tried it, I can 
not imagine that a wheel-ride can be half so exhilarating as a 
horseback ride. On horseback I can accomplish that difficult 
task which the Bible says no man can do, véz,, add a cubit to my 
height—and two to my self-esteem, In the saddle | feel buoyant, 
light and free; then, for once, the world is at my feet; and the 
fine, sentient creature that is bearing me along seems by sym- 
pathy to feel my mood and to respond with beautiful promptitude 
to every hint I convey by hand or by foot. 

Now, if in the struggle for existence between the horse and the 
bicycle, the latter is to be proven the fitter to survive, I shall prob- 
ably be fighting a losing battle in favor of the former. That the 
wheel is accomplishing something resembling a revolution in the 
habits and sentiments of men and particularly of women,—I am 
well aware. That its general adoption is bound to produce far- 
reaching results, of which we have now only the vaguest antici- 
pation, I can also foresee, But I hope I shall not live to see the 
day when the poets of America shall have discarded the winged 
Pegasus for the wingless wheel; and, with tickets of admission 
from Stedman, cycle up the slopes of Mount Parnassus, If, 
nevertheless, this day is upon us, | shall probably be the last in 
the procession, 

SOUTHAMPTON, L.I1,, 22 Aug. HJALMAR H. BOYESEN. 

(This oommunication was written by Prof, Boyesen in the latter 
part of the past summer, but some time before his death, on Oct. 
4, he began to ride a bicycle and became an ardent champion of 
the wheel. It is supposed that the unwonted exercise weakened 
still further his heart, which had never been quite sound, 





I have not straddled a bicycle since I rode the old-fashioned 
wheel, ages ago. But I am seriously contemplating the possibility 
of the bicycle habit with a view to contracting it next summer, 

CASTINE, ME, 24 Aug. NOAH BROOKS. 

I am not a wheelman, but probably should be if I was not a 
pedestrian. 

WEST PARK, N., Y., 23 Aug. 

I don’t ride a wheel, simply because in things of that kind I am 
a hopelessly unsuccessful person, and have resigned myself, with 
a calm melancholy, to that fact. But I am not therefore going to 
say that ‘‘ the grapes are sour.” I amcredibly informed that they 
are very sweet! 

NEw YORK., 22 Aug. 


JOHN BURROUGHS. 


HELEN GRAY CONE, 

I have to confess that I do not ride a wheel. The roads about 
me. are not tempting. I do not like the bother of blowing up , 
what a boy I know calls a ‘* rheumatic tire,” and I am waiting till 
some kind of a wheel is invented that cannot be punctured and 
will not have to be inflated, and I want a machine that I can stop 
without getting off, and ride without attempting any athletic skill. 
Until some such flying power of a tricycle is afforded I shall per- 
haps continue to ride a horse, as all my forefathers have done from 
infancy to age. It is easy for a man in his fifties to be a conserva- 
tive, 

LAKE GEORGE, N. Y., 28 Aug. 


EDWARD EGGLESTON, 
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Last Christmas a friend gave me a Victor bicycle, and I thought 
then that I should surely become an expert wheelman as soon as 


spring came with its beautiful weather and inviting roads. But 
here it is nearly autumn again and I am no more of an expert 
wheelman than | was a year ago. I do not ride and I do not 
seem able to muster up any ambition to ride. Maybe this is be- 
cause I do not belong to the New Woman school. 

But I am an expert at pulling weeds. My wife bought an old- 
fashioned house last May with a half-acre of lawn around it, and 
I have busied myself for the last four months fighting weeds. 
I am death to plantain, dandelions, pusley and pigweed. No 
gallivanting over the boulevards and turnpikes for me until I have 
put my own house in order, 


THE SABINE FARM, CHICAGO, 24 Aug, EUGENE FIELD, 





I do not ride a wheel—at present. 
agreeable and useful form of exercise. 


ALICE FRENCH [‘‘ Octave Thanet’’]. 
DAVENPORT, IA., 1 Sept. 


I should think it was a very 


I shall pass your bicycle letter over to my son, who is more 
skilled than I, I can only give you-my reminiscences of the 
** velocipede” of French invention, say of 1830. You will see 
pictures of them in the old books—and the men will wear the re- 
versed bell hats of those days. There was one of these machines 
in Boston, owned and ridden, I think, by Col. Samuel Smith—the 
same who published a book on Bunker Hill. 

I think I owed to this a wooden horse,—(more famous to me 
than that of Troy), who went on four wheels, —I astride. 
pa In the case of the velocipede and of my horse, —the rider touched 
the ground with his toes, —and, if he were going down hill, could 
attain a considerable velocity. My experiments stopped when my 
legs grew too long for my horse’s, 

NANTUCKET, R. I., 23 Aug. EDWARD E. HALE, 

You ask me whether I ride the bicycle and what I think of it. 
We are often told that the newspapers give an accurate chronicle 
of the time; and as I saw it stated the other day, of myself, in a 
Chicago newspaper, that I am now eighty years old, but take a 
spin on the bicycle every morning of my life, with my little daugh- 
ter behind me, I suppose it must be true, If I trusted to my own 
knowledge, I should say that I am only seventy-one and have 
never yet mounted that machine; but what are we that we should 
be wiser than the newspapers ? 

The foundation of the whole story seems to be this, that some 
eight or nine years ago, when the young lady in question was still 
a small child, I often rode a tricycle with her behind me; and a 
very pretty photograph was made of us, which was long to be 
seen in Pach’s window on Broadway. For aught | know it may 
still be there, giving a retrospective glimpse of a very happy 

iod. At the same time I was President, for a year, of the 
Si aceushsetts Bicycle Club, For some years back, the tricycle 
has been laid aside, as too heavy for the present tastes; the young 
lady now rides a bicycle of her own, like her contemporaries; and 
this with my hearty approval. I may yet follow her in that direc- 
tion, though I have not done jit, so far. The bicycle does not 
‘seem to me a fad, but a permanent step in human progress, and 
one perhaps destined to last until we take to flying. For literary 
men, it undoubtedly seems one of the very best forms of exercise, 
as well as a great convenience. 

THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, 

DuBLIN, N.-H., 24 Aug. 

No, Iam not a wheelwoman. An accident suffered years ago 
has not permitted me even to try this very exhilarating gymnastic. 
NEWPORT, R. I, JULIA WARD HoweE, 

Mr, Kipling is at work on a story, and is not reading his mail 
in consequence. He does not own or use a wheel, which would 
be of little real use in our part of the country where the hills are 
too steep to ride either up or down (to judge from the number of 

folk one meets with wheels walking. by their sides), and it is all 
hills, The main roads are very uninteresting, and walking is 
amusing to Mr. Kipling. 

BRATTLEBORO’, VT., 5 Sept. 


I have not ridden a bicycle, and as long as I can do eight or 


ten miles afoot I think I shall probably dispense with a wheel. 
BAR HARBOR, ME., 26 Aug. S. WEIR MITCHELL. 


CAROLINE KIPLING. 
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I am sorry I can tell you nothing about ‘‘ wheeling ’’—even of * 
the old-fashioned sort, behind a nag. Nor is the experience of 
any one of the household at Edgewood larger in the direction toward 
which your queries point: pray do not make game of our igno- 
rance. DONALD G, MITCHELL, 

I am not a ‘‘ wheel” woman, and I never intend to imperil my- 
self on a bicycle. I approve very thoroughly of the exercise for 
other women. 

NEw YORK, 22 Aug. M. E, SANGSTER. 

I am not a wheelman, but I have derived great advantage from 
the use of the bicycle—though not by myself. 

My post-office is something more than a half a mile from my 
house, and when my man walks there, for the morning mail, it re- 
quires a considerable time, which seems more or less according to 
the degree of my desire to attend to my mail-matter and then go 
to my regular work. 

But when the man goes to the post-office on a bicycle it is 
astonishing how little time is lost in the performance of this duty, 
and how soon he returns. Not only are wheels capable of induc- 
ing a greater velocity than legs, but, in the case of the former, 
the mind comes into play in a manner almost unknown in the case 
of the latter. There is an ambition on the part of the man on the 
wheel to show how quickly he can go to the post-office and get 
back, which ambition never appears to exist when he is obliged to 
depend on his legs, 

To the literary man in the country the bicycle, whether used by 
himself, or by some one in his service, cannot but be of great ad- 
vantage; in the first place it conduces to the health and vigor of 
his body, and in the second, by greatly diminishing the period of 
waiting for the return of a messenger, whether he be sent for 
letters, on domestic errands or, in evil case, for the doctor, to the 
tranquillity, and consequently the health of his mind. 

CONVENT STATION, N. J.,24 Aug. FRANK R, STOCKTON, 





I do not ride the bicycle, and the only reason is that I have 
never felt the least desire to. I am sorry that I can’t make astate- 
ment interesting enough to publish. 


NARRAGANSETT PIER. M. G. VAN RENSSELAER. 





I am not a wheelwoman as yet, but am considering the matter. 
HOLLIS, ME., 24 Aug. KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN. 





Among the number of literary people who do not ride the bicycle 
must also be counted Miss Agnes Repplier and Messrs. Charles 
Dudley Warner, Henry B. Fuller, Washington Gladden, F. Hop- 
kinson Smith, William Henry Bishop and Horace E, Scudder. 


BICYCLE BOOK» 

THOSE LAWYERS WHO believe in the ancient cy-gres doctrine 
of equity have been most willing to apply Emerson’s injunction to 
‘hitch your wagon to a star” in the exhilarating voyage of a bi- 
cycle. To them, as to all wheelmen alike, the rules of the road, 
the rights and liabilities of the silent steed are of the utmost prac- 
tical interest. Mr. George B. Clementson of the Wisconsin bar, 
being himself an enthusiastic wheelman, has made a brief on this 
subject, collecting decisions in which bicycles have played a part, 
and, having shown that the bicycle has been adjudged to be a 
‘* carriage,’ clearly states those principles of the law applying to 
all carriages alike, As our Courts of New York have built up a 
new body of law for the elevated railways, reasoning from the 
ancient rules of their English predecessors as applied to highways, 
so Mr. Clementson, with but little actual adjudication by courts 
of last resort upon the rights and liabilities of bicycles as such, 
has published ‘‘ Road Rights and Liabilities of Wheelmen ’— 
a little book of value as suggesting upon what theories a wheel- 
man may expect to have the law laid downto him. (Chicago: 
Callaghan & Co.) 

‘*Ten Thousand Miles on a Bicycle.” 
lished by the Author, New York, $2. 

**Cycling for Health and Pleasure,” 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 

‘* How I Learned to Ride the Bicycle.”” By Frances E, Willard. 
F. H. Revell Co. 

‘*Pleasure Cycling.” By Henry Clyde. Little, Brown &-Co. 

An interesting series of articles on the wheel appeared in Scri- 
ner's Magazine during the past spring and summer. 


By Karl Kron, 
(1887), 
By Luther H. Porter. 
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Literature 
‘(In Defiance of the King ” 
A Romance of the American Revolution, By Chauncy C, Hotchkiss. 
D. Appleton & Co, 

THIs IS ESSENTIALLY a story of adventure ; it is characterised 
by clear and spirited description, by a tone of manly 
patriotism, and by what may be called an unusual soundness 
and cleanness of mind and diction for the present decade. 
If the reader is reminded of any one of the masters of 
fiction, it is of Sir Walter Scott, whose novels were also 
characterised by a sound view of woman’s place as an ele- 
vating influence in man’s heart and life in the stirring periods 
he loved to portray. There is also a touch of that aloofness 
from the personality of the hero and heroine which the reader 
of Scott has so often felt, in the youthful days of their fasci- 
nation. He did not get very well acquainted with the inner 
workings of their minds; it was more their actions, their di- 
lemmas and hair-breadth escapes that he became familiar 
with. This young Connecticut romancer gives us a more 
intimate acquaintance with the old dispatch-bearer, Jacob 
Moon, than with any of his people, and in this case the char- 
acter-painting is distinct, sympathetic and fine from begin- 
ning to end, offering a promise of excellent work in a similar 
line in the future. 

A first novel is generally a mixture, a vehicle for long-pent- 
up opinion, and the reason that so many authors never rise 
above the level of their first effort is that things they have 
always wanted to say, as the best results of their own life 
logic, have pressed to the front and clamored for utterance. 
Even where these impulses are a little disconnected and out 
of place, they give a vitality and reality to the written page 
which cannot always be commanded a second time. Mr. 
Hotchkiss, however, has kept his own individuality entirely 
in the background, his story is not a medium for theories ; 
one only gathers from his work in this book that he is heartily 
an American, a son of the Revolution, with a natural pride 
in the patriotic records of his native State. He sticks well 
to his subject, and he did not have to hunt a name that 
would strike the public eye whether it suited the story or not. 
“In Defiance of the King” is a tale of love and war—or 
rather of war and love, for the love grew out of the war. 
Sweet Dorothy was found white and unconscious on the sand 
by Dr. Anthony Gresham of Groton, late lieutenant of local 
militia in New London. She was apparently a corpse until 
the young surgeon, with the assistance of Jacob Moon, restored 
her waning life ; and ultimately, according to poetic justice, 
the maiden dedicated to Dr. Gresham that which he had saved. 

The villain of the story, Lieut. Bromfield of the British 
Army, also wanted Dorothy and meant to win her by fair 
means or foul. Foul they were inthe superlative degree, but 
they came to naught in the end, along with all the treachery 
in the State, from Benedict Arnold’s down. We catch the 
tumult of the epoch and feel the ground-swell of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. Those who enjoy a description of the bloody 
conflict, the fury of the fray, the subterfuge and trickery, the 
painful wounds and slow recoveries included under the canopy 
of War, will get a vivid glimpse and strong taste of them in 
this Revolutionary tale of the famous raid on New London, 
which, fortunately for the colonies, utterly failed in its main 
purpose. 

Appeals to the heart and emotions of the reader are not 
* numerous: they could hardly be expected in an out-and-out 

novel of adventure. Perhaps in a future story the author 
will sound his line and plummet farther into the deeps of 
human feeling, especially as his own life-experience crystal- 
izes and intensifies; it may be that a contemporary subject 
will bring into fuller play such possibilities as are revealed in 
the creation of a character like Jacob Moon, and in the clos- 
ing sentence of this romance, which is a summing-up of 
Anthony’s wedded happiness with his wife Dorothy :— 

‘* And the dear face that still lies close to mine bears yet the 
sweetness of girlhood though no eye but mine can see it, and we 
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still love—ah, you with hope and passion and youth yet with you, 
—not with a chill in the love, because forsooth it is the love of 
age, but one so closely welded that it will always abide; even un- 


til the last trumpet sounds and the heavens roll together like a 
scroll.” 


‘* Modern German Literature ’’ 
By Benjamine W. Wells. Roberts Bros, 


THIS IS AN ATTEMPT, more satisfactory, and sure to 
prove more successful than Gostwick and Harrison’s, or 
than Hosmer’s, to popularize the study and appreciation of 
the rise and development of German literature, and to pre- 
sent in popular form a survey of its great epochs. The 
book is not intended for specialists, nor for those who de- 
sire to become such, but for people who wish to find in 
interesting form that modicum of knowledge of the subject 
which every cultured person should possess. With this aim 
in view, the author passes over the earlier epochs in a short 
introductory chapter, mentioning many of the important 
works, and commenting on the “ Nibelungenlied,” “Gud- 
run,” Eschenbach’s works and the influence of Luther and ~ 
the Reformation. The next chapter treats of Klop- 
stock, Wieland and Herder, and shows how they prepared 
the way for the great trio, Lessing, Goethe and Schiller, to 
whom about half of the volume is devoted, The discussion 
of Jean Paul’s works seems rather long for a book’ of this 
kind, since Richter is very little read to-day, and his career 
is one of by-gone glory. Claiming that a quite definite 
comprehension of the Romantic school is necessary for the 
understanding of Heine, Mr. Wells discusses very fully its 
origin and development, and its relation to Goethe and 
Schiller, and defines, probably as well as is possible, the 
aims and ideals of Romanticism. Then follows a very ap- 
preciative treatise on the Romantic leaders and their works, 
which serves as a sort of introduction to a well-written 
chapter of forty pages on Heine, of whom the author asserts 
‘that all will agree that he is the only writer of primary im- 
portance with whom German literature has had to reckon 
since Goethe’s death.” Although many will hardly include 
themselves in this “all,” no one can fail to be pleased with 
Mr, Wells’s exposition of Heine’s greatness. 

The last chapter, on “Literature since 1856,” from which 
the title of the book leads one to expect much, is somewhat 
disappointing, in that it is very meagre. Accepting as a fact 
that the novel now holds the foremost place in literature, 
the author proceeds to show the influences that have di- 
rected its development, Paying tribute to Goethe for show- 
ing all future writers the art of analysing character, he main- 
tains that the novel has kept pace with the great social ques- 
tions of the last hundred years, and that its beginnings do 
not antedate the French Revolution. The political difficul- 
ties of the forties demanded something different from Ro- 
mantic fancies. There was the discussion of living ques- 
tions—feudalism and democracy, aristocracy and industrial- 
ism,—and to these questions “ Young Germany” gave its 
attention. Scientific historical investigation brought the 


shistorical novel, and a reaction from these two kinds pro- 


duced the purely literary novel, whose aim is not to preach, 
but to amuse and to cultivate. And finally, the glorious 
events of ’66 ana ’70 gave to novelists and dramatists new 
impulses. This is very apparent in the historical novel, but 
not so much so in the novel of society; for the establish- 
ment of the Empire did not solve the social questions, but 
seems to have made them even more acute. Pessimism still 
continues to color the treatment of lite, and the tendency is 
to deal with the diseased, the unusual, the repulsive. Asa 
leader in these present tendencies, Paul Heyse stands promi- 
nent, and his works are cleverly discussed. 

Most of the writers whose reputations were established 
at least two decades ago are treated with relatively fair com- 
pleteness, but the active leaders of to-day are frequently 
passed over ‘entirely, or receive only the barest mention. 
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Wolff surely deserves more notice than is given him, in a 
footnote, as the author of popular epics. Lovers of Storm’s 
charming idyls will be surprised to see the term “mawkish” 
applied to ““Immensee.” Marlitt is compared to Spielhagen 
as a writer of entertaining social novels, but no mention is 
made of E. Werner, probably her greatest rival in the same 
field. Fontane is merely mentioned as an appreciative 
writer about Berlin life. The treatment of the contemporary 
drama is even less satisfactory than that of the novel. Wil- 
denbruch, Sudermann and Hauptmann are very briefly dis- 
‘cussed as the leaders of the drama to-day. Hartleben’s 
name is mentioned in the same connection, but Fulda is 
relegated to a footnote, and Halbe is not referred to at all. 
The closing paragraph implies that the drama is not likely to 
receive any further development, and that the novel is the 
only kind of literature that is to rise to greater and grander 
achievements. 

The book will doubtless find a cordial reception among 
the classes for which it is intended, and will do good service 
in making the great German writers known to the busy 
American people. A little more taste in the arrangement of 
some minor typographical matters would have enhanced the 
practical value of the book: names might have been set in 
black-face, and titles in italics. 





*¢ The Book of The Rose ’’ ; 
By the Rev, A. Foster-Melliar, Macmillan & Co, 


THIS BOOK HAS BEEN written for specialists—people who 
make a hobby of, or who may desire to make a living by, rose- 
growing. Its author, being a parson himself, naturally thinks 
that rose-growing as a pursuit is particularly adapted for 
country parsons. ‘ Now that we are all so poor, and likely 
to be poorer still,” he cheerfully remarks, “there is the more 
encouragement” to do the work with: one’s own hands, to 
become a “genuine brother of the backache, with many 
thorns in his fingers,” and a consummate rosarian. Like all 
true enthusiasts (all specialists, for that matter), he is incapa- 
ble of broad views. Straight is his way and narrow his path, 
and the object of his desire is not a beautiful garden, nor 
even a bush, but the single perfect rose. One may have 
field after field, terrace above terrace, of roses, not for any 
general display, butto pick his specimen and put it in a vase by 
itselftoadmire. It should, we may venture to add, be a peach- 
blow vase. We confess that we cannot goso far, and thatthe 
finest flower does not to us look perfect unless it is well set 
upon a sturdy branch, in company with four or five promising 
buds, and provided with a background of healthy leafage. 
The garden of the florist who delivers himself up to his one 
idea looks like a cabbage-field; his plants are either muti- 
lated stumps or a mass of ungainly and exhausting suckers, 
producing, after all, only sickly -blooms, that, as a rule, fall 
to pieces before they are half open. 

Nature may be helped, but cannot be forced with impunity. 
But our author writes for those only who agree with him as 
to their aims, and for these. he gives full details as to 
the kinds of roses that are fashionable, the soils suited to 
them, manuring, pests, propagating and exhibiting. The bad 
taste (or what appears to us to be such) that usually governs 
a florist’s dealings with his plants is nowhere more con- 
spicuously evident than in his arrangements for exhibiting 
the results on which he prides himself. The author is 
right in saying that a specially fine rose looks best alone: 
the same might be said of anything else. But he gives 
illustrations of some of the most tasteless bouquets, shields, 
stands and the like that ever won a cup. The chapter on 
‘*‘ Manners and Customs” should be a warning to the intend- 
ing rose-grower. The kinds that furnish the most-admired 
blooms are usually “of weak growth,” ‘liable to mildew,” 

“the constitution is weak,” or they are “especially liable to 
the attacks of orange fungus or red rust.” As a check on 
- florists’ catalogues, this list, which includes only Hybrid Per- 
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spetuals, Teas and Noisettes, may be of value, even in Amer- 
ica, though it should not be forgotten that what is strong and 
hardy in England may be weak and “ of bad manners” here. 





*¢ Quaint Korea ’’ 
By Louise Jordan Miln, Charles Scribner's Sons. 


“ An AMERICAN COMMODORE opened up Japan to the 
West, and now (so at least they tell me) Japan is threatening 
to annihilate the West. Another American commodore, 
rather a noisier man, and not blessed with so fortunate a 
field of action, opened modern Korea to nineteenth-century 
Europe and nineteenth-century North America.” Such is 
the tribute paid by the dashing author of this book to American 
influence in the Land of the Morning Calm. She adds:—“A 
full and altogether satisfactory history of Korea has yet to be 
written in English. Its writing would involve years of earnest 
work, and could only be accomplished by one thoroughly 
familiar with the Chinese language and Chinese literature. In 
the meantime, there is much interesting information to be 
found in periodicals, in English papers printed in Shanghai, 
and to be gleaned from Blue-books. Both Ross and Griffis 
have contributed valuably to our literature re Korea. But 
neither of them is the easiest of reading, and both write 
from a sectarian, if not a narrow point of view.. No one 
who is interested in Korea can afford not to read Curzon’s 
‘Problems of the Far East,’ Lowell’s ‘Chosén,’ Carles’s 
‘ Life in Korea,’ and almost above all Dallet’s ‘ Histoire de 
'Eglise de Corée.’ And don’t forget dear, quaint old 
Hamel.” 

In reading “ Quaint Korea,” it is difficult to say whether 
the author’s knowledge is gathered from this bibliography, or 
whether it is real, not phantom, knowledge. The style is 
discursive, allusive, vivacious; the information is abundant 
and yet apparently second-hand ; Lowell, Hamel and others 
are constantly quoted to fortify or amplify the traveller's 
statements; and a tone of oratio obligua seems to run under 
what she has to say. Korea, however, hardly suffers at her 
hands; she is fond of the nation, of the King, especially of 
the women; she has drunk long and deep of the East, and 
she is not intoxicated by the draught. Since the Dutchman 
Hendrik Hamel was wrecked on the shores of Quelpoert in 
1653 and kept his wonderfully graphic “ Narrative of an Un- 
lucky Voyage” there, Korea has changed but little. Its 
customs, faces, institutions are stereotyped in the gelatine 
moulds of Oriental rigidity. What they were 200 years ago, 
they virtually are to-day, The people, probably of Japanese 
stock, have Japanese faces and Chinese customs. It is a 
hotel-less kingdom, whose houses are heated by warmed cel- 
lars ; the woods and waters are full of game; and a peculiar 
veneration is paid to snakes and reptiles. A perpetual 
Vesta-fire burns on the Korean hearth in honor of the manes 
of Korean ancestors. The blind exercise the art of sham- 
pooing through their delicate sense of touch; and the color 
of the national dress is faint light blue. The King Li-Hsi 
is an accomplished sovereign, dressed uniquely in bright 
scarlet as his insignia; he is sweet-natured, sober, patient 
and hard-working. The court-hat worn by the pink-and- 
blue-clad courtiers is a marvellous structure with projecting 
ears to typify anxious obedience. Only the King can have 
four or more steps to his palace, and the palace of Sdoul, 
with its landscape-gardens and lotus-ponds, is one of the 
architectural wonders of the world. : 

Tea is the national drink, as in Siam; bows and arrows, 
the national arms. Spies innumerable infest the national 
capital; Confucianism is the national religion; the King 
alone is fit to worship the gods, and holds a czar-like position 
as great high-priest. The Korean women are hedged about 
with all sorts of strange customs before and after marriage ; 
they wear peculiar clothing, and belong to their mother-in- 
law after betrothal. They are indefatigable seamstresses, 
and all the family clothing must be made by them, or dis- 
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grace follows. A bachelor, however aged, is contemptuously 
treated as a child, and widows cannot remarry without con- 
tumely. Curious and complicated customs accqmpany mar- 
riage, death, burial, birth; men are shut up in the evening, 
and women are turned loose for a promenade. Thus most 
European conventions are reversed in ‘“ Quaint Korea,” and 
the world seems to walk with its heels in the air. This 
vivid, intelligent book heaps up cumulative evidence of its 
quaintness and originality, and is timely in its discussions. 


‘+ At Market Value ”’ 
By Grant Allen, Chicago: F. Tennyson Neely. 

Mr. ALLEN PREFIXES to this story his “ Apologia Pro Vita 
Sua,” which is at least a good notification of what he is 
apologizing for; and the most indifferent student of books 
cannot but be interested in seeing how it became possible for 
Mr. Allen to write in the way he does. ‘The education of 
* an English novelist consists,” he says, “in learning to sub- 
ordinate all his own ideas and tastes and opinions to the 
wishes and beliefs of the inexorable British Matron”; and 
with this radiant outlook he announces:—‘ Henceforth my 
réle in life is that of a novelist, and a novelist I now am— 
good, bad, or indifferent.” He does not say which—having 
confessed enough. So it comes to pass that Mr. Allen, after 
informing the British Matron that she ought to know better 
than to like it, and that he is really quite above it himself, is 
at the same time ready, as a gentle condescension, to act as 
a shop-clerk in literature, and thus he measures off for her as 
many yards of this sort of cotton-velvet as she may desire. 
In the meantime the critics are to understand vistas of plush 
and shelves of brocade behind Mr. Allen’s smile. It is 
beautiful; and if the critic asks sternly, “ Who did this?” 
, and turns to deal his blows—lo! Mr. Grant Allen, standing 
behind his counter with a roll of physiological zsthetics lifted 
before his face, defends himself by crying, “‘ Hit the British 
Matron! She did it!” and we turn and face—* The Woman 
Who Did.” 

Of course, after confessing his intention of literary suicide, 
our author will be pleased to know that we congratulate him 
that the “ideas, tastes, opinions, wishes and beliefs” in the 
present story are “inexorably” not his own. We may say 
the same of his artistic form, and record that the clumsy ob- 
viousness, the flatness of the effects and the gentle patroniz- 
ing drool of the style are just what we should expect in a 
paper commodity. We agree, also, that if an artist has a 
soul that sells well on the prevailing market, he had better 
make it go as far as possible and put into each volume as 
little as he can for the money. It is enough to say 
that we have in “At Market Value” a dull book for dull 
people, with a rather exposed but interesting preface. But 
a word about the British Matron. We do not believe in 
this personage to whom Mr. Allen is such a bargain. To be 
sure, he says—in his hinting, embarrassed way—“ I know 
the commercial value of literary work as well as any man”; 
and of course, if Mr. Allen writes for her, she may be there. 
But we have hopes. Perhaps the British Matron will write 
a book for Mr. Allen and prove that she is not a fool. But 
what shall we say when the champion of the British Matron 
breaks loose and goes to “ The Woman Who Did ”?—when 
to the commonplace of not quite wanting to be common- 
place is added the commonplace of wickedness? What will 
the inexorable British Matron do about this ? 


THE GROLIER CLUB opened an exhibition commemorative of 
the centennial of the birth of Keats at its monthly meeting on 
Oct. 10, The Club has in hand the first complete collective 
edition of the poems of Dr. John Donne, to which Prof. Charles 
Eliot Norton will contribute a preface. 


— The Bookman has now reached the dignity of one year and a 
bound volume. It looks very handsome in its green linen binding, 
and is a valuable record of the literary year. We question the 
taste of binding a// of the paper covers; one would have served 
the purpose of a record. 
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Fiction 

‘*My INDIAN SUMMER,” by the Princess Altieri, translated 
from the Italian, has its scene laid in and near Florence, chiefly 
on a beautiful estate called Ventaglia. It is an odd story for these 
modern times, curiously old-fashioned in its methods, but very 
well told and thoroughly charming. A father and his young daughter 
live upon this estate and enjoy life under those sunny skies to the 
fullest extent. The father is a generous, high-minded gentleman, 
too much absorbed in making himself and other people happy to 
think of business. His estate becomes more and more heavily 
involved each year, but he declines to be-worried about it. His 
daughter grows: up to be a lovely, impulsive young girl, and forms 
a deep attachment fora woman much older than herself, whose 
estate lies close totheir own. This woman is a noble creature, 
whose life is a desperately unhappy one, though many of its 
greatest trials seem almost to be of her seeking, so little resolu- 
tion does she seem to have to withstand them, She is married to 
a man she does not love, and discovers that her young friend has 
fallen hopelessly in love with an officer between whom and her- 
self the deepest attachment has always existed. Confident that 
they will make each other happy, she sends for this man, 
tells him what the state of Palma’s heart is towards him, and ad- 
vises him to marry her. He does so, hoping that his marriage . 
will keep him near the woman he worships, so that he may at 
least see her occasionally. He loses his life not long afterwards 
in a tragedy that wrecks more lives than his own, His young 
wife has their little daughter to console her, and her time is given 
up to the care of this child. Just as the girl is grown, her mother 
writes the history of her life for the benefit of a cousin who lives 
in a distant part of Italy. So interested is he in it that he comes 
to Ventaglia to see them, and it is with this visit that the real 
tragedy of the book begins. (Macmillan & Co.) 


THERE IS ABUNDANT and good material for a long novel in 
‘¢ A Lost Endeavor,”’ by Guy Boothby, but it seems to have been 
handled here with so little skill and so little artistic effect, that 
the result is rather a failure than otherwise. The scene is laid on 
Thursday Island, described by the author as a quaint but little 
known land spot, peeping out of the green seas that separate New 
Guinea from the most northerly coast line of Australia. Living 
there is the son of an English nobleman, who has left his country 
for its good, and who has been busily engaged in throwing his 
life away ever since. When the story opens he finds himself in 
possession of a few thousand pounds (a legacy from his father, 
who has just died), and also of the fact that he is dying of con- 
sumption—that his life is at most a question of two or three 
months, Wandering about the island in a desperate frame of mind, 
he runs across a woman who has reached that point as a stowaway— 
an outcast without a penny. He tells her that if she will come to 
his house and nurse him and keep him comfortable until he dies, - 
he will make a will leaving her all that he has left in bank at that 
time. She agrees, and the man’s home becomes another place 
under her care. The result is one to be expected under the cir- 
cumstances: she proves to be a very charming person, and he 
falls very much in love with her. Gratitude has ripened with her 
into a deep affection for him, so they are married. Their hap- 
piness is short-lived, her career has been a stormy one, and her 
enemies are many. One of them arrives on the island in search of 
her, and, because she defies him and will not consent to do his 
bidding any more, he gives her up to the authorities, The finale 
is very tragic, but it had best be left untold. The story holds the 
interest to the end and is not bad, but it might easily have been 
better. (Macmillan & Co.) 


‘* WOMEN’S TRAGEDIES,” by H. D. Lowry, a collection of short 
stories, is quite the strangest combination of good and bad that 
could be met with in one book. Some of themare studies simply, 
and these are the best. In the vividness with which they are por- 
trayed, and in their keen psychological interest, they are quite 
wonderful, The author understands what the short story is, and 
tells it well. It is only when he lengthens it into a story that is 
short, or becomes allegorical, that he fails. ‘‘Mamie’s Dream,” 
for instance, is unusually good, The dream is of an event in her 
life ten years back. She had been married five years, and she 
and her husband had struggled through the direst poverty during 
that time and were just beginning to see the light through their 
troubles. They had discussed the improvement in their affairs 
with the greatest hope the night before the man was taken sick, 
He became desperately ill, and at last the doctor said that he could 
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not live until morning. His wife would not give up, and prayed at 
his bedside that he might be spared. They had been only five 
years together, and if they were to suffer, she implored that they 
be left to suffer together and not in aching loneliness. The doc- 
tor came, and, noticing a slight improvement, told her the man 
would get well, that he had been given back toher. Just at this 
point she is awakened by the noise of her drunken husband stag- 
Ng up the narrow staircase. She had given much in return 
‘or the pit of his life. Behind her and before her there lay long 
years of sorrow borne in aching loneliness, such as she had not 
foreseen when her husband seemed on the point of death. (Rob- 
erts Bros.) 2 





A NEW VOLUME in the Incognito Library is ‘‘ A Gender in 
Satin,” by Rita. The title is a term applied by Grantley Der- 
ing, a young physician, to women in general. He is a man of 

i¢ ambitions and limited income, a cynic, of the world worldly, 
to whom women are only a sex that means stepping-stones to 
fame. His intimate friend, Christopher Hope, is an artist, a man 
of boundless enthusiasms and intense belief in the goodness of 
humanity, a nature that usually comes to grief among the break- 
ers of life. Hope is very much in love with a charming young 
‘woman, and he at last brings his courage to the point of asking 
herto marry him. He can offer her wealth and an assured posi- 
tion, she is alone in the world and craves the things that he can 
give her. She tells him frankly that she does not love him, but 
that she will marry him if he will take her on these terms. He 
is only too happy to do so, and they are married. Life runs 
very smoothly with them until they return to London, and Paula 
comes in contact with Grantley Dering. He has married one 
of his patients for her money, and is more. hopelessly cynical 
than ever. He has a certain fascination for Paula, and, seeing 
it, he pushes his advantage to the last extremity, making des- 
perate love to her in a conversation that her husband unfortu- 
nately overhears, Christopher turns the situation over in his 
mind, wondering how he can best meet it to give the woman he 
adores as little pain as possible. While the problem is still 
unsolved, Paula comes to him, makes a full confession, throws 
herself on his mercy, reminds him that he has promised to be 
a friend to her always, no matter what happens, and begs him 
to save her from herself and from this man, whose influence 
over her is something she loathes while she succumbs to it. 
Christopher has nobility of character sufficient to rise to the 
height required of him, and to wait. The story is well told, the 
characters are not overdrawn, and the situations are very well 
developed, (G. P. Putnam’s Sons,)——‘' Two WomEN,” by 
Lida Ostrom Vanamee, is one of the most hopelessly insipid sto- 
ries that could possibly be imagined. These two women, one a 
widow and the other single, decide to go to Europe on nothing 
certain a year. Their avowed object in going is general improve- 
ment, but, so far as the story is concerned, it is husband-hunting. 
After many tribulations this last object is attained, and the book 
comes to an end, much to the relief of the reader. (Merriam Co.) 





Miss LETITIA M. BURWELL has seen so many times in print 
such expressions as ‘‘cruel slave-owners” and ‘‘ Southern task- 
masters,” that she has thought it proper to record her own mem- 
ories of ‘‘A Girl's Life in Virginia Before the War” to prove to 
those of the present generation that their Virginia ancestors, at 
least, were not the ‘‘inhuman wretches” they were sweepingly 
accused of being. Disregarding the question whether such a 
demonstration is still necessary (for there are few of this time who 
are swayed by the hot partisan denunciation of the men of the 
late fifti¢és), Miss Burwell has written a very pleasant book. It is 
a story of plantation life in the Shenandoah valley, full of char- 
acteristic Chinese ancestor-worship, and of anecdotes of that 
happy-go-lucky good living of a time which is forever gone by. 
The responsibility of slave-ownership, which Miss Burwell asserts 
was practical ownership by the slaves, undoubtedly weighed heavily 
upon the owners, but they had plenty to eat—these land-poor 
masters, —they drank deep and rode from plantation to plantation, 
paying extended visits and talking the politics of their day, as their 
jorebears had done for five or six generations before them. They 
were not rich, but they had all they needed, and they boasted 
themselves the aristocracy of America. It is doubtful whether 
there is any American life to-day to compare with it. Miss Bur- 
well’s readers will do well to remember that she does not write of 
the whole Southern country. The people living below Mason’s and 
Dixon’s line were carefully divided by Virginians into three class- 
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es—Virginians, Carolinians and Southerners,—and Miss Burwell 
would thank no one to rank her out of the Brahmin class in which 
she was born. (F. A. Stokes & Co.) 





AN EXCELLENT TRANSLATION of Daudet’s ‘‘ Fromont 
Junior & Risler Senior,” by Edward Vizetelly, is illustrated with 
eighty wood-engravings from original drawings by George 
Roux. The story is among the best-known of the French au- 
thor’s many novels, and Mr. Vizetelly seems to have inherited in 
no small measure his father's gifts as atranslator. Those who 
do not know the story of Sidonie, her old husband and her young 
lover, and, above all, who are not yet acquainted with the actor 
Delobelle and his invalid daughter, we can advise to lose no more 
time in becoming so. (J. B. Lippincott Co.)——‘‘ AN INFATUA- 
TION” is the name of another of Gyp’s stories, translated into 
English by Elise Paul. It is one of her earlier works, done at 
a time when she had not yet perfected her present sparkling 
method, but in it can be found the genesis of Folleuil, that de- 
lightful grumbler and grim wit. The story itself deals with the 
love of a married woman for a young man of the day, exceedingly 
prudent and afraid of entanglements. The infatuation brings the 
Marquise de Gueldre no happiness; she knows not why she loves 
the man, and simply drifts hopelessly towards the catastrophe of 
theend, The thing is well told, but why have tolditatall? (New 
York: R. F. Fenno & Co.)——-PAPER-COVERED editions of Capt. 
Charles King’s ‘‘Starlight Ranch” and ‘‘Foes in Ambush” 
will, we believe, be as heartily welcomed as the more expensive 
first editions of his works. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) A NEW 
volume in the artistic little Collection Lemerre Illustrée contains. 
Longus’s classical pastoral, with engravings from drawings by 
Paul Le Roy. (Meyer Bros. & Co.) 








Shakespeariana 
EDITED BY Dr, W. J. ROLFE, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


‘*The Returne from Pernassus” and Shakespeare.—Mr., C. A. 
Herpich, of Minneapolis, sends me the following note :— 


‘In my reading on the Chronology of Shakspere’s plays I have never 
seen any reference to the ‘ Retutne from Pernassus’ and yet this play 
seems to me to contain some statements that should settle at least the 
‘Richard III,’ definitely, and also the ‘Hamlet’ chronology. While 
most writers assign the ‘““Returne’ to 1598, it seems to me that it must 
be considerably earlier, forin Act I., Sc. I., in speaking of Shakspere is. 
the following authoritative announcement, although it reads as though 
something were wanting between lines 1 and 2:— 

Who loves Adonis love, or Lucre's rape, 
His sweeter verse contains hart robbing life, 
Could but a graver subject him content, 
Without love’s foolish, lazy languishment? 


As the prologue states that the play had lain in the bottom of a coal- 
house for a year and also that the ‘two schollers’ had been a year in its 
composition, and as the play also contains an allusion to ‘ sugred sonnets,’ 
and an allusion somewhat similar to ‘the upstart crow,’ etc., of Greene, 
it strikes me that Meres in 1598° had borrowed his allusions from this 
play, which must have been in existence for some time then, Also the 
above four lines are an absolute statement that Shakspere had not writ- 
ten anything up to that time except amorous verses, and yet in the scene 
with Burbage and Kemp, Studiose quotes the opening line of ‘ Richard’ 
III,’ in a way that. makes it seem certain that the play had already at- 
tained great popularity and was known to many; and as the first Quarto 
appeared anonymously, is it preposterous to assume that Shakspere was 
not its author? 

‘* Again, in the course of the year occupied in the composition of 
the ‘Returne,’ and probably months after the above four lines were 
written, and in this same scene with the two actors, occurs the well- 
known statement about the ‘ pill’ Shakspere administered to Jonson in the 
very recent past. Mr. Feist seemingly makes out a very strong case 
when he argues that this pill was ‘ Hamlet’; and I think this would ac- 
count for the early ‘ Hamlet,’ which puzzles chronologists and which 
dl have been unable to locate, and this would make it one of his earliest 
plays.” 

I think that Mr. Herpich is wrong in the date he assigns to the 
‘« Returne from Pernassus.’’ The play was published in 1606, 
but was probably written in 1601-2, as Mr. Arber has shown in 
his reprint (1879). In the scene on the examination on the 
almanac, C and D are taken as the dominical letters; and D and C 
are the letters for the year beginning March 25, 1601, and ending 
March 24, 1602 (1601-2 old style). Elsewhere in the play are 
references to Ostend and the Irish troubles. The siege of Ostend 
by the Spaniards began July 5, 1601, and the English succors 
arrived there July 23, 1601. The fighting in Ireland extended 
over several years, but the references to Elizabeth in the play 
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show that it was w.itten before her death in March, 1603. See 
**Shakespeare’s Centurie of Praise” (2d ed. p. 49) or Ward’s 
‘English Dramatic Literature” (vol. ii. p. 149). 

The reference to the “ pill” is in the 5th scene of the 4th act, 
where Kemp says: ‘‘Few of the university pen plaies well, they 
smell too much of that writer Ovzd and that writer Metamorphosis, 
and talke too much of Proserpina and /uppiter. Why heres our 
fellow Shakespeare puts them all downe, I [ay] and Ben Jonson 
too. O that. Ben Jonson is a pestilent fellow, he brought up 
Horace giving the Poets a pill but our fellow Shakespeare hath 
given him a purge that made him beray his credit.” There is 
evidently here a reference to the ‘* pill.” scene in Jonson's ‘‘ Poet- 
aster,” produced in 1601; but what the ‘‘ purge’ was the critics 
cannot decide, 

Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Venus. and Adonis” was first published in 1593, 
and ‘‘ Lucrece” in 1594; but the passage referring to them in the 
‘‘Returne” does not necessarily imply that the poet had not writ- 
ten plays at that time (whenever the ‘‘ Returne” was written), but 
seems rather to express regret that he had not produced Joems on 
some ‘‘ graver subject.”’ Most of the Sonnets were probably then 
in existence, but Meres, in his reference to them as being among 
the author's ‘‘private friends,” implies that they had not been 
printed. For myself I doubt whether Shakespeare intended to 
publish them at all; the edition of 1609 being evidently a piratical 
venture of Thomas Thorpe. 

The allusion to ‘‘ Richard III.” in the ‘* Returne” seems to me 
to confirm this explanation. In John Weever’s ‘‘ Epigrammes,” 
written in 1595, though not printed until 1599, one addressed ‘‘Ad 
Gulielmum Shakespeare” couples Romeo and Richard as well- 
known characters; and the critics generally agree that the refer- 
ence is to ‘‘ Richard III.” It is also well settled that the ‘* Two 
Gentlemen of Verona,”’ the‘‘Comedy of Errors,” ‘‘ Love’s Labour’s 
Lost,”’ and the ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” to say nothing of 
other plays, were in existence and known to be Shakespeare’s be- 
fore the date (1598, or even 1597, if we allow for the ‘‘year” the 
play had lain unpublished) which Mr. Herpich assigns to the 
**Returne.” 


Lounger 


I KNOW OF NO MAN who, so far as appearances went, ‘seemed 
less likely to die in his early prime than Prof. Boyesen, He was 
strong in build, and, although he was a student and a professor, 
his cheeks were not ‘‘ sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought ” ; 
they were ruddy with the glow of health. Nevertheless, Prof. 
Boyesen worked too hard. Besides his professional duties, he 
lectured during the winter and wrote continuously. With all 
his virility, there was something very child-like about Prof. Boyesen. 
He was frank and outspoken. If you offended him, he was quick 
to let you know it, and if you pleased him, he was ready and 
eager to tell youso. I have a letter that he wrote to me in 1875 
in acknowledgment of a review I had written of ‘‘ A Norseman’s 
Pilgrimage,”’ It is so characteristic of the man that I feel excused 
for reproducing a portion of it, though, of course, it was not 
written for publication :— 

**T am not one of those who feign indifference to the opinion of the 
newspapers; on the contrary, every sympathetic and kindly criticism 
which comes to my notice, apart from its pecuniary value, gives me a new 
sense of delight, My life is altogether in my work and it would indeed 
be very barren of pleasure if I were not confident that sooner or later 
I should succeed in accomplishing something of real value. I thank you 
for strengthening this hope,” 

* *& 

I WAS TALKING WITH a well-known editor on that trite sub- 
ject—the dearth of American authors of the first class, or even of 
a good second class, and he gave a new reason for this lament- 
able truth :—‘‘I believe,” said he, ‘‘that it is the cost of living in 
this country that makes good writers scarce, A manhas to work 
so hard to make ends meet that he hasn't time to do good work. 
He has either to write pot-boilers, or to be in some other business 
than that of an author. Living in the great capitals of Europe is 
So inexpensive that the foreign author is not obliged to think of 
his bread and butter all the time.” I had not thought of this, but 
there may be some truth in it after all. The most famous group 
of American authors—the Cambridge-Concord group—lived in a 
quiet, leisurely way and were never hurried. Their wants were 
Simple and the cost of living in their day was very much less than 
it is inours. It seems as though we were obliged to live ona larger 
Seale in these days, The fault may be ours, but it is the spirit of 

times. We cannot very well help it. Men are very much like 
Sheep, no matter how great their intelligence. What one has, the 
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other wants, too, and he wants it so badly that he begins to think 
that its possession is absolutely necessary, Then comes the 
struggle to get it and the harder struggle to keep it when once it 
becomes his. You have only to read tie accounts of English 
‘‘authors at home” to see how easy theit lives are compared with 
those of American authors. Many of them live in the country 
and spend a great deal of time out-of-doors. If they want to go 
to London in the season to rub elbows with their fellow-craftsmen, 
it does not take all their earnings to gratify their desire. But let 
the American author from the country come to New York in the 
season to sharpen his wits in intercourse among his fellows, 
and he will be pretty nearly bankrupt before he returns home, 
There is no doubt that this is a hard country to live in for a 
man who has the tastes and income that belong to the professional 
class. I can, however, think of two or three American writers 
who are in easy circumstances. But their leisure has not yet 
placed them among the immortals. 
U * * * 


IT IS SAFE TO SAY that few of us would recognize at first glance 
this portrait of Rudyard Kipling. The Marchioness of Granby, 
who made the 
original drawing 
from which the 
Tribune has made 
this copy, is said 
to have a special 
knack at ‘‘repre- 
senting the ideal 
side of the men “; 
and women who 
sit to her.” Per- 
haps it is not so 
much the presence 
of the ideal as the 
absence of the eye- 
glass that makes 
the likeness so un- 
like the usual por- 
traits of Mr. Kip- 
ling. His face is 
one thing with the 
thick glasses on, 
and another with them off. It is astonishing how much the ex- 
pression of a face is changed by the doffing or donning of a pair of 
perfectly transparent discs. 

* * * ‘ 

Mrs, LANGTRY’s drawing power has:gone. She has been 
robbed of $200,000 worth of diamonds, among them being the 
famous tiara that drew crowds to see her in ‘‘ Gossip” last winter, 

*_ * * 

1 MET Mr. STEDMAN up-town the other day, and I don’t know 
which surprised me the more—to meet him at all, or to meet him 
up-town at an hour when the Stock Exchange was in full blast. 
Though I have known Mr. Stedman for more than twenty years, 
I meet him very seldom, and I was pleased to find that he did not 
look a day older than he had looked five years ago, Indeed, I 
think he looked even younger, for his complexion was particularly 
ruddy, and his eyes were as bright as though they had never seen 
the ‘‘ midnight oil.” All of this speaks well for the regularity of 
Mr. Stedman’s life, and the advantages of New York as a summer 
resort; for during the past two summers, he has stayed in town, 


' He says that the air up on the West Side among the Seventieth 


Streets, where he lives, is as much better than it is down-town as 
can be imagined; that it blows off the Hudson directly into his 
windows. Quite true, I admitted; it is delightful when you get 
there, but the getting there takes too much time, and is at the ex- 
pense of too much temper—at least, that is the way I looked atit, 
but if he was satisfied, that was all he could ask, As for me, I 
like to be within walking distance of my office, so that in bad 
weather, when transit is anything but rapid, I can snap my fingers 
at elevated roads and cable cars. 
*_ * 


WE HEAR A’ GREAT DEAL about the ravages of the book- 
worm—the insect, not the biped; and yet we have very slight 
personal acquaintance with it. Only a handful of people have 
ever seen one, and I understand that only two persons possess 
one. These two are Mr. Bernard Quaritch, the famous Lon- 
don collector and bookseller, and Mr. E, S, Gorham of James Pott 
& Co., the well-known theological booksellers: and publishers, 
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Mr, Gorham sent to a friend in Denver a catalogue of ‘‘ Five 
Thousand Books” issued by the Curtis Publishing Co. of Phila- 
delphia, and when it was returned he discovered the bookworm. 
How it got there no one knows. Whether the egg was hatched 
in New York or Denver is another mystery. All Mr. Gorham 
knows is that it is a genuine bookworm, and, if one may judge 
by its appetite, it was a hungry one; for within a fortnight it 
ate through one thousand titles. The gratification of its appe- 
tite proved too much for it, for, starting in on the 1ootst title, 
it died. The fatal title was that of a famous novél, ‘‘ Adam 
Bede,” It stuck in its throat, and it died. 
* * &* 


Ir MR, WILLIAM GEER HARRISON’S play ‘‘ Runnymede,” had 
not been a failure in New York, we should never perhaps have 
known in what an uncultured state we are living. 

‘*The Bohemian Club of San Francisco,” says Mr. Harrison, ‘‘ repre- 
sents more refinement, more intelligence and more culture than can be 
found in the whole city of New York,so far as it is possible for a visitor to 
see it, Judging from such opportunities as I had of seeing New York 
men, and I saw them in the best of their clubs, they do not know whatis 
really meant by culture. Novelty and sensation they understand, I say 
this not from any hard feelings toward New York, for the cause of their 
lack of knowledge is readily seen. It arises from their slavish life. They 
are slaves to their business and when they go to the theatre they want to 
see something that will make them laugh.” 

Does Mr. Harrison mean to say that ‘‘ Runnymede” did not 
make us laugh ? 
* * & 

A CABLEGRAM from Paris runs in this wise :—‘‘ Albert Bruce- 
Joy, the well-known Irish sculptor, was accidentally shot at dusk 
this evening by a poacher in the Forest of Fontainebleau. 
His injuries are not fatal. Among his latest works is a bust of 
Chauncey M. Depew.” While I doubt that he deliberately put 
himself in the way of buckshot or bullet, I do not know of any 
sculptor who would be better pleased by such an accident. A 
fair share of Mr. Bruce-Joy’s leisure is spent in sending out para- 
graphs about himself. This paragraph will be widely circulated 
without effort on his part. 

* * % 

NO ONE CAN TELL, in these days of prize competitions, what 
an editor will do to attract attention to his periodical. The editor 
of The Golden Penny, London, offers ‘‘ A prize of one guinea for 


the best hand-knitted pair of socks, suitable for a baby six months 
old,” 


* * * 

MR. HAROLD FREDERIC, in his letter to the 7zmes, says that 
there is a ramor about London that Mr, William Ernest Henley 
is to be made Poet Laureate. I can imagine no man less likely to 
fill the position fittingly than Mr. Henley. He is quite loyal 
enough and a sufficiently good hater of Mr. Gladstone to please 
the most unyielding Tory, but he is the last man in the world to 
write toorder. I can hear him growl if he should have a birthday 
or wedding poem to write. He simply would not doit. No, Mr. 
Henley’s muse is not pliable enough for a Laureate! 


William Wetmore Story 


THE WELL-KNOWN SCULPTOR and author, William Wetmore 
Story, died suddenly on Oct. 7 at Vallombrosa, Italy. His health 
had been failing since the death of his wife, last year. He was 
born at Salem, Mass., 12 Feb, 1819, and studied law at 
Cambridge under his father, Justice Story of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. For several years he was United States 
Commissioner for Massachusetts, Maine, Pennsylvania and Rhode 
Island, and also United States Commissioner in Bankruptcy. In 
1848 he gave up his law practice in Boston, and went to Italy, 
where he spent the remainder of his life, principally in Rome. 
The list of his works in sculpture is a long one, and embraces 
monuments, statues, ideal figures and groups, portraits and busts. 
In literature he was equally prolific, his activity in this field begin- 
ning with a number of legal commentaries in his early days. His 
later work includes ‘‘ Life and Letters of Joseph Story,” ‘‘ Roba 
di Roma” and ‘* Castle St. Angelo,” ‘‘He and She; or, A Poet’s 
Portfolio,” ‘‘ Ode on the Anniversary of the Fifth Half-Century of 
the Landing of Governor Endicott,” ‘‘ Conversations in a Studio,” 
‘* Fiammetta,” ‘‘ Poems,” ‘‘ Excursions in Art and Letters” and 
‘* A Poet's Portfolio.” He was an A.B,, A.M. and LL.B. of 
Harvard, a D.C.L. of Oxford, an A.A.S. of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, a commander of the order of the Crown of 
Italy, kni ~ of the order of Francois I., and an officer of the 

of Honor. 
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London Letter 


ANOTHER DISTINGUISHED VISITOR is in our midst—this time 
without any forewarning in the shape of paragraph and puff. On 
Tuesday evening Dr. Max Nordau arrived in London, as the 
guest of his English publisher, Mr. William Heinemann, and, as the 
erudite Doctor was in search of rest and recreation, he desired to 
be kept as free as possible of the interviewer and the paragraph- 
ist. Your correspondent was fortunate, however, in meeting the 
author of ‘‘ Degeneration” during his stay, and the few notes 
which are set down here will, I hope, steer clear of the imperti- 
nences which Dr. Nordau has so assiduously avoided. No one, 
seeing him for the first time, would imagine that the Doctor was 
no more than forty-five years old. His hair and beard are snowily 
white, and give an appearance of age to a countenance which you 
perceive, on closerinspection, to be colored with the brighter hues 
of maturity. The suppressed energy of the man makes itself 
evident at once in conversation; you perceive in a moment: that 
you haveto do with an intellect in the plenitude of its power, 
The first thing that strikes you is the assurance that Dr. Nordau 
is not a one-subject specialist, that he is far from being consumed 
by the interests of his own ingenious theories, On the occasion 
when I heard him speaking, the conversation turned upon the 
subject of generalship in war, and no one could fail to be im- 
pressed by the exactness and versatility of the Doctor's historical 
knowledge. Treating of actual events and tactics, he compared 
rapidly but with singular penetration the equipment of Wellington 
and Bliicher, of Hannibal and Moltke, his argument being directed 
to prove that Hannibal and Bliicher alone were great tacticians, 
while Wellington and Moltke showed their skill in the planning of 
a battle beforehand, rather than in the seizing of occasion when 
face to face with the enemy. Of his own theory of criminology 
Dr. Nordau had, of course, something to say, and I understand 
that he has been fortifying his evidence by present researches in 
the Criminal Museum at Scotland Yard. He is, indeed, an ad- 
mirable dialectician. He speaks English with remarkable fluency 
and an astonishingly large vocabulary; and, in defense of the 
most capricious of his paradoxes, he is wonderfully ‘* quick in the 
uptak,”” The impression which one carries away from a casual 
hour in his company is that of a man learned ina variety of topics, 
blessed with an infallible memory, and extremely quick of thought. 
I am inclined to think that his conversationis more impressive than 
his literature—no uncommon case, indeed, when a man’s gifts are 
those rather of the rhetorician and the debater than of the 
sounder scientist. Certainly, he is a brilliant talker, a most stim- 
ulating intellect. 

The production of ‘‘Romeo and Juliet” at the Lyceum has 
come and gone, and, though the audience left the theatre all 
smiles, the critics have had something to say upon the other side. 
There seems no room for doubt that Mrs. Patrick Campbell has 
contrived to misconceive Juliet. She plays it in an undertone 
throughout, and, while she looks perfectly charming and at the most 
but sixteen years old, she has yet to learn from the beginning the 
secrets of Shakespearian success. Mr. Coghlan, again, is an un- 
fortunate Mercutio, and Mr. Forbes Robertson, earnest and intel- 
lectual, is strongest in those very faculties that are least conspicuous 
in Romeo, The mounting of the piece is in excellent taste; less 
flamboyant than is usual at the Lyceum, and at the same time 
quite sufficiently lavish, ; 

The appointment to the Chair of English Literature at Edin- 
burgh has been made, and the election has lighted, not upon Prof. 
Raleigh after all, but upon Mr, George Saintsbury. The result 
is an immense surprise; Mr. Saintsbury has been throughout the 
discussion the ‘‘dark horse,” whose claims everyone acknowl- 
edged, while few thought very hopefully of his chances. To a 
great extent this was due to the fact that such appointments 
have recently gone by preference to the younger of any two can- 
didates, and custom seemed to point tothe choice of Mr, Raleigh. 
A great many authorities will hail with pleasure the return to 
an older fashion.* Prof. Raleigh’s chance is safe to come; nor 
does a young man suffer much for waiting. Mr. Henley, as I 
mentioned last week, retired from the candidature some days 
before the election. I hear a rumor of a far higher honor 
that is not unlikely to be paid him, but the report is as yet so 
young that it would be but vain gossip to repeat it. Should 


* from this, Mr. Saintsbury is universally respected as perhaps the fore- 
most | eile et the day, Seaus a Brae or Sa erudite, scholarly, and, above 
all, just. He has kept unus clear from the narrow prejudices of school and coterie, 
has always expressed an inion in sound and judicial terms. There is 
very little such criticism in , nowadays, and it is well that it should be 
acknowledged, Probably no better appoi could have been made. 
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the course of the present week strengthen the probability, I shall 
have more to say upon the matter next Saturday. 

It is generally believed in the London publishing world that the 
future of the.trade lies in the hands of the yeunger firms. Lately, 
almost all the valuable innovations have come from new houses, 
to which the faculty for moving with the time seems to be con- 
fined. American readers, I fancy, will be interested in the steady 
advance during the last few years of the enterprising firm of Gay 
& Bird, who are this week migrating into new and handsome offices 
in Bedford Street, immediately opposite Messrs, Macmillan, and 
midway between Mr. Heinemann and Messrs. G, P. Putnam's Sons, 
I say American readers will be interested in this, because Messrs. 
Gay & Bird deal principally, or at any rate very largely, with, the 
work of American authors. They are the agents here for Messrs. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., and have done more, I think, than any 
English firm to make American literature popular over here. They 
have been in business only five years, but their experience, of 
course, dates from much earlier. Mr. Gay, after leaving school, 
went to Mr. Bernard Quaritch, with whom he worked for five 
years, and was then occupied at Triibner’s for eleven years. When 
that firm’s business was bought by Mr. Kegan Paul, Mr. Gay 
started on his own account, in partnership with Mr. Bird. I 
found him yesterday in the midst of moving, but he kindly spared 
a few moments to speak of the topic which he has made his own. 
The sale of American books in England, he told me, shows a 
gradual, but not very rapid, increase. The price demanded by 
American publishers for sheets is a serious barrier to large sales. 
Even for small editions in sheets the price asked is often too heavy 
to allow of profitable working. A large part of Messrs. Gay & 
Bird’s less important business consists in copyrighting American 
work to protect the author’s interest. Of the books with which 
their name is especially identified, they find none sell better than 
those of Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin. This lady has a large fol- 
lowing over here, and ‘‘ Timothy's Quest” is always in demand. 
Miss Agnes Repplier, too, has a very fair sale, but not so large 
as she deserves, nor as she is likely to get in the near future. 
Lanier’s poems sell steadily, and there has been a much increased 
demand for Walt Whitman’s work since his death. Mr. Aldrich’s 
‘*Bad Boy”’ is also doing well among English readers, and its 
publishers expect, they say, to make it as popular some day 
as theimmortal ‘‘ Tom Brown.” By moving to the very hub of 
publisherdom, this enterprising young firm is undoubtedly taking 
the royal road to reputation and success, 

Black and White, which is faring excellently well under its 
new editor, Mr. J. N. Dunn, has bought 7he Ludgate Monthly, 
and will practically make a new magazine of it from November, In 
the first number under the new management there is to be a col- 
lection of. letters from leading novelists, expressing their own 
opinions with regard to the best of their works, So promising a 
start argues well. But hoW very embarrassing for the novelists! 

LONDON, 27 Sept. 1895. ARTHUR WAUGH. 


Bicycling in Boston 


DO THE LITERARY PEOPLE of Boston ride the bicycle? Yes, 


indeed, they do, and enjoy it, too. Of course, Kate Sanborn en- 
joys everything she does, as is known to all who have seen her 
merry face or heard her whole-souled laugh, and if at times, when 
she goes bumping around on her two-wheeled machine, she aston- 
ishes her dogs and fowls on the farm-that-is-not-abandoned by 
her wonderful gyrations in the middle of the road, yet, in spite of 
that, she keeps bravely on over the rough paths of Metcalf town 
without diminishing her own high spirits in the slightest. Then 
there are Mr. Bellamy of Zhe Youth's Companion, and Sylvester 
Baxter, whose articles on Greater Boston and other municipal 
subjects in the Harper publications have made his name well 
known; and there are Charles F. Dole, author of ‘‘ The Ameri- 
«an Citizen,” and Mrs. Mary'M. Tucker, whom readers better 
know as ‘‘ Margaret May.” As one literary man said to me the 
other day:—‘' Talk about ‘bicycle cranks’; that man now is a 
«rank who does wof ride a bicycle”; and then he told me in 
doleful manner how his scheme for obtaining a wheel without 
Spending his hard-earned dollars had gone awry. He concocted 
a series of twelve poems, acrostically arranged, so as to advertise 
a well-known bicycle, took them to the house in question, ob- 
tained the fulsome compliments of the advertising man and the 
Warmest praise from the head of the concern—but got no wheel. 
Never was greater energy more totally wasted. I suppose the 
oldest bicyclist here, and I am not certain but that he is the 
oldest in the country, is Dr. Morrill Wyman of Cambridge, who 
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is eighty-three. Dr, Wyman is one of the veteran graduates of 
Harvard, having left the College in the same class with his brother, 
the late Prof. Jeffries Wyman, the eminent anatomist, in 1833. 
Dr. Morrill Wyman himself has been associated with the govern- 
ing work of the College as Adjunct Hersey Professor of Theo- 
retical and Practical Medicine, and as Overseer. He believes 
thoroughly in bicycle exercise, and took great pleasure in the 
wheel last spring. This fall, I understand, he has ridden but 
little. Then there is Col. Thomas Wentworth Higginson. I am 
not certain, though, whether we can class him at present among 
the bicyclists, for his experience in the past has consisted in tri- 
cycling, riding in company with his daughter, But I am told that 
he is seriously thinking of taking the two-wheeled machine into 
favor next year. Since I have been speaking of one Overseer of 
the College who is a wheelman, I may mention with him another 
well-known scholar and sturdy citizen, Charles Francis Adams. 
Harvard, in fact, might be called a hot-bed of wheelmen, since 
professors who dash over the long roads to Concord and Lexing- 
ton, to Belmont and Waltham, can be counted by scores, 

If Iam not mistaken, the original wheelman of the Harvard 
faculty is Prof, de Sumichrast, who learned to ride five years ago, 
and is now an enthusiastic member of the American League of 
Wheelmen. After he had exhibited his skillin moving the pedals, 
the tall, dignified Prof. Byerly, whose long work in the Mathe- 
matical Department of Harvard has made his name known and 
liked by hundreds of students, and the energetic Prof. Taussig, 
whose political economy articles and books carry on his fame, 
took up the sport. If the weather is clear, the students in the 
German Department can sit upon the steps of their hall and watch 
with admiration the flying legs of Prof. Schilling as he wheels 
through the College gate and over the walks to the recitation- 
room, Prof. Ames, who was lately elected Dean of the Law 
School, has a good opportunity for a practical study of the laws 
of the road as he winds in and out among the hurrying teams 
and clanging electric cars at Harvard Square, while Prof. Beale, 
as Chairman of the athletic committee of the College, and Dr. 
Dudley A. Sargent, director of the gymnasium, properly set a 
good example for exercise to the young men with-whom they are 
associated, Prof. Emerton and Prof. Hart of the History Depart- 
ment. Prof. Smith and Assistant Prof. Howard of the Latin De- 
partment, Mr. Osgood, Assistant Professor of the Mathematical 
Department, and Prof. John Williams White, one of the most 
popular men of the College, and a man who has always shown the 
deepest interest in Harvard's athletic work, mount their wheels on 
nearly every pleasant day for a spin around Mount Auburn or 
Fresh Pond. Prof. Charles Eliot Norton does not ride the bi- 
cycle, but in spite of that he has achieved a name among the 
wheelmen. His son was very prominent a few years ago as a 
bicyclist, and his rapid wheeling brought his name into public 
print; it happened, therefore, that one paper, having occasion to 
speak of the scholarly Professor of Fine Arts at Harvard, alluded 
to him as ‘‘ Prof. Norton, better known as the father of young 
Norton, the bicycle rider.” Over the broad, pleasant road that 
the British took in retreating from Concord, is often seen the fly- 
ing form of Prof. Allen, who so skilfully managed the production 
of the Latin play a little while ago, and many a student pedalling 
in the opposite direction, remembering the absent-mindedness of 
this deep-thinking scholar, whirls rapidly across the car tracks to 
the other side of the street in order to avoid any risks of 
collision. 

The artists of Boston are not loath to try their hand, or rather 
their foot, with the wheel. Vinton and Frank Merrill are devotees 
of the work—rather, let me say, pleasure,—while, if I am not 
mistaken, Tarbell is also a Boston wheelman, They all speak 
enthusiastically of the pleasures of the bicycle, but not one, so far 
as I know, has a good word to say for ‘‘scorching.” In fact, 
some of them have very vigorous opinions of the injuries that can 
come from fast riding. : 

Having now said what I could to interest the outdoor enthusiast, let 
me close my letter with a word or two. for the indoor literary man, 
I fear that when I declare at the outset, in speaking of one of the 
most notable books of the coming month, that Browning’s poetic 
and dramatic works, together with a biographical sketch of the 
author, explanatory suggestions and historical notes, Browning's 
essay on Shelley, and complete indexes of the entire collection, 
have been put into one substantial, and at the same time very 
convenient, volume, the reader will shake his head with distrust. 
But Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have solved the problem that such 
a proposition presented. They have given all of this in a Cam- 
bridge Edition of: Browning, wherein more than 1000 pages of 
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printed matter are presented, _It is certainly a triumph of book- 
making, which has been made possible in the following way: the 
paper selected is extremely thin, so that the 1000 pages make but 
an inch and a half in thickness; at the same time, the paper is 
opaque and strong, and the type clear, sharp and of good size, so 
that the reading of the book is easy, and its permanency assured. 
It is illustrated with a new full-page portrait of Browning, and 
with a sketch of Asolo, the Italian town where hedied. Just 
before the publication of this volume, the same firm brings out a 
little volume of bright, striking stories—in describing them I had 
almost used the second word in the title of the book, ‘‘ The Nimble 
Dollar,” as applicable to the tales themselves. They are by Mr. 
Charles Miner Thompson, who was in his happiest vein when he 
wrote them. He has dedicated the volume ‘‘ To the Memory of 
My Mother.” 


BosTon, 8 Oct. 1895. CHARLES E, L, WINGATE. 


Bicycling in Chicago 


THE BICYCLE MICROBE has chosen his victims from all ranks 
of society; small as he is, he has laid low rich and poor alike, 
the wise and the ignorant, the timorous and the unafraid. For- 
tunately his bite is rarely fatal, and after a long period in which 
the disease runs its violent course, the patient generally recovers. 
But during its progress the malady carries everything before it, 
the victim talks only of his ailment, comparing his symptoms with 
those of other sufferers, and is susceptible to an appeal from this 
direction alone. It is therefore fortunate for the cause’ of liter- 
ature in the West that the microbe has but infrequently manifested 
a malignant desire to attack the Chicago literary colony. It shows 
the strength of mind of this august body, that it has presented a 
solid front against so formidable an antagonist. Only here and 
there has this persistent foe, who is all the more dangerous be- 
cause of his seductive qualities, been able to break the ranks. 
Mr. Hamlin Garland was attacked by the disease long ago, before 
it attained the violent form it now assumes, and with him it has 
run a moderately tranquil course. His mind has not been so 
infected by it as to exclude all earthly things besides; he still 
remembers his friends who do not ride, and does not look down 
upon them in that lofty, patronizing way which the bitten gener- 
ally affect. Mr, Eugene Field, on the contrary, has never mounted 
this restive steed, although a friend presented him with one many 
moons ago. He is afraid of the ridicule of the small boys—he 
who has held so many older children under the lash of his sar- 
casm. But some day, perhaps, if no one is looking, he will ride; 
and then we may expect some significant addition to the literature 
of bicycling. 

It is hard to imagine Mr. Henry Fulleron a wheel, and, indeed, 
if I were to mention all the writers in this connection, the list 
would be mainly a series of negatives, Still, Mr. Chatfield-Taylor 
rides in the brief intervals when he is not playing golf, and, Mrs. 
Mary Abbott, who is the Hera/d's literary critic, is a persistent 
rider, In a series of amusing articles for that sheet she chronicled 
the numerous adventures and mishaps which she experienced in 
learning—a task especially difficult for her, But then, to most of us 
the bicycle is a vicious beast at first, and we have to conquer and 
subdue him before he will recognize our authority. It is nonsense 
to say he is not alive. He can certainly prance and buck and 
kick, and no horse ever had a meaner temper than he sometimes 
pm probe His will, too, has the strength and tenacity of steel, 
and neither whip nor spur can master it. Kipling says that a man 
can subdue the wildest beast by staring him down, but this creature 

will not cringe before the bravest eye. He is not unlike a horse, 
though, for when you prove yourself his master, he will do your 
bidding and ‘‘roar you as gently as any sucking dove.” 

CHICAGO, 8 Oct. 1895. L. M. 


Jurors at the Atlanta Exposition 


PRESIDENT D, C. GILMAN of Johns Hopkins, Commissioner of . 


Awards, has received no more praise than he deserves for the ad- 
mirable appointments he has made to the juries of award at the 
Cotton States Exposition. On Sept, 18—the day of opening—the 
list of jurors included ‘the following names, to which others will 
be added :— 

culture, President Charles W. se 8 Jr., University 
of Tennessee; President J. M, McBryde, Virginia College of 
Agriculture; Prof. 1. P. Roberts, Cornell University; Prof. C. F, 
Vanderford, University of Tennessee, 
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Architecture. D. H. Burnham, Architect and Director of 
Works of the Columbian Exposition, Chicago. 

Books. Thomas Nelson Page, Richmond, Va,_. 

Education, Col. William. Preston Johnston, President Tulane 
University, New Orleans. 

Electricity, Prof. Brown Ayres, Tulane University; Prof. 
Charles R. Cross, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Prof. 
Louis Duncan, President Society of Electrical Engineers; Prof. 
Henry A. Rowland, F.R.S., Johns Hopkins University. 

Engineering. Gen. Henry L. Abbot, United States Engineers. 

Fisheries, G. Brown Goode, Smithsonian Institution, Chief of 
National Museum, 

Food, Prof, W. O. Atwater, Director of Storrs Agricultural 
Station and Professor in Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn, 

Forestry. Gifford Pinchot, Biltmore, N. C., and New York;. 
psa Trimble, Editor American Journal of Pharmacy, Phila- 

elphia. 

Geology. Prof. J. A. Holmes, University of North Carolina, 
State Geologist of North Carolina. 

Hygiene. Dr. Henry M. Hurd, Superintendent Johns Hopkins. 
Hospital. 

Instruments of Precision. Prof. Simon Newcomb, F.R.S., 
United States Navy, Superintendent of ‘‘ Nautical Almanac,” 

Liberal Arts. Charles Kendall Adams, President University 
of Wisconsin, editor-in-chief of ‘‘Johnson’s Cyclopedia” (edition. 
of 1895). 

Machinery. Chancellor Winfield S. Chaplin, Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis; Pres. T. C. Mendenhall, late Superintendent. 
of the United States Coast Survey, President Worcester Tech- 
nological Institute. 

Metallurgy. James B, Randol, Passaic, N. J. 

Mining. John Birkinbine, C. E., late President Society of 
Mining Engineers. 

Museums. Morris K. Jesup, President American Museum of 
Natural History, New York. 

Music. Prof. H. W. Parker, Yale University. 

Ordnance. Commander T. F. Jewell, Superintendent Naval 
Gun Factory, Washington. 

Steam Engines. Rear-Admiral George E. Belknap, U.S.N. 

Technical Education, Dr. J. S. Hopkins, President Gcorgia 
School of Technology; Prof. William T. Sedgwick, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 

Transportation, J. E. Watkins, United States National Mu- 
seum, 

Prof. J. Howard Gore, Columbian University, Washington. 

Prof. C, S. Sargent, Director Arnold Arboretum of Harvard, 
author ‘‘ The Silva of North America.” 

The local secretary will be Dr. Hopkins, President of the Georgia. 
School of Technology. : 





One Sort of ‘‘ Spiritual Food ”’ 


(The Independent, Sept. 79 ) 


IN ILLUSTRATION of the different ways in which the critical 
instinct works, we call attention to a notice in Zhe Critic of 
the poems of John B. Tabb. It quotes the following bit of 
Christmas verse entitled ‘‘Out of Bounds”’ :— 


‘* A little Boy of heavenly birth, 
But far from home to-day, 
Comes down to find His ball, the earth, 
That Sin has cast away. 
Oh comrades, let us one and all 
Join in to get Him back His ball!” 


and says that it represents a state of mind ‘characteristic of 
our time, but fatal to religious as well as intelléctual growth,” 
‘* fairly burlesquing itself into preposterous conceit,” and that 
‘*for sheer buffoonery no medizval friar could have beaten. 
that.”” On the other hand, we like the lines. Their quaintness, 
their dézarrerzeeven, unsurpassed by Herrick, is not only forgiven, 
but admired as setting off the rich spiritual thought. We know 
one person, at least, who has repeated them over and over again 
as a sort of spiritual food, and they have been made useful, to our 
knowledge, in missionary meetings. 

[Evidently it is true of spiritual as of moral food, that what is. 
meat to one manis poison to another. Butour friend misquotes us.. 
‘* Burlesquing itself into preposterous conceit” is jargon. We 
wrote ‘‘fairly burlesques itself 7” ¢he following conceit, flippant- 
ly entitled ‘ Out of Bounds.’ ”’—Eps, CRITIC. | : 
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Prof. Boyesen 


HJALMAR HJORTH BOYESEN, Professor of the Germanic Lan- 
guages and Literatures in Columbia College, died suddenly in this 
cityon 4 Oct., of cedema of the lungs, Only two days before 
his death he was pres- 
ent at the entrance ex- 
aminations of the Col- 
lege, seemingly in the 
best of health, He 
leaves a widow and 
three sons. 

Prof. Boyesen was 
born at Fredericks- 
vaern, a little town in 
the south of Norway, 
23 Sept. 1848. He was 
educated at the gym- 
nasium in Christiania, 
took a course at the 
University of Leipzig, 
and graduated in 1868 
from the University of 
Norway. ‘‘On April 

1, 1869,"" he has told us in one of his books, ‘‘my brother 
and I arrived in New York, and after travelling about for some 
months we took up our temporary quarters im. a small town called 
Urbana, in Ohio. There I left my brother and went to Chicago, 
where I was offered the editorship of a Norwegian weekly called 
Fremard, which had just been started. In this position I remained 
about a year and a half, but the ambition to write was strong in 
me, and I soon saw that if I were to make a reputation as a writer 
I must master the English language. To this end it was neces- 
sary to abandon all Scandinavian associations, I resigned my 
editorship and accepted a position as tutor in Latin and Greek at 
the Urbana University.” In 1874 Mr. Boyesen was appointed 
Professor of German in Cornell University, occupying the chair 
until 1881, when he became instructor in German in Columbia 
College, On 5 June 1882, he was made Gebhard Professor of 
German, and on 6 Jan. 1890, he was invested with the Professor- 
ship of Germanic Languages and Literatures, which he held until 
his death. 

His literary work covers a wide scope—poetry, history and liter- 
ary criticismas well as romance, A remarkable linguist, he. yet 
nevermastered completely our American spirit and points of view; 
therefore his novels of American public and private life bear internal 
evidence of his foreign origin, which the perfection of his English 
could not remove. He was an ardent disciple of Mr. Howells, and, 
as a consequence, a headlong worshipper of Tolstoi; and with the 
latter he ranked another Russian, Tourguéneff, herein again agree- 
ing with Mr. Howells. Prof. Boyesen was at his best when deal- 
ing with the manners, customs and history of the country of his 
birth, and he was an excellent storyteller for boys. Nor should it 
be forgotten that he was a good citizen, giving of his abundant 
energy to the cause of pure government, as he did to his College, 
his books and his lectures. He was an interesting figure in our 
intellectual life, as well as a useful factor in its advancement. His 
Place at the Authors Club, of which he was one of the founders, 
will never be quite filled, nor will his name and personality fade 
easily from the memory of his colleagues, his students and his 
numerous readers, old and young, here and abroad. 

His principal works are ‘‘ Gunnar: A Tale of Norse Life,” “A 
Norseman’s Pilgrimage,” ‘‘Tales from Two Hemispheres,” 
“*Falconberg,” ‘‘ Goethe and Schiller: Their Lives and Works,” 
“Queen Titania,” ‘‘Ilka on the Hill-top, and Other Stories,” 
‘‘Idyls of Norway, and Other Poems,” ‘‘A Daughter of the 
Philistines,” ‘* The Story of Norway ’’ (in the Story of the Nations 
Series), ‘‘ The Modern Vikings: Stories of Life and Sport in the 
Norseland,” ‘*The Light of Her Countenance,” ‘‘ Vagabond 
Tales,” *‘ Against Heavy Odds,” ‘‘The Mammon of Unright- 
fousness,’’ ** Boyhood in Norway,” ‘‘ Essays on German Litera- 
ture,” «* The Golden Calf,” ‘‘ A Commentary on the Writings of 
Henrik Ibsen,” ‘‘ Literary and Social Silhouettes,” ‘* Norseland 
Tales,” *« Social Strugglers " and ‘‘ Scandinavian Literature.” 

The funeral.took place on October 8, at St. Bartholomew's 

n this city, the Rev, Robert C. Booth officiating. The 
Faculty and students of Columbia were present in a body ; the 
bearers were President Seth Low, and Profs. J. H. Van Am- 

N. M. Butler, Munroe Smith, Brander Matthews and W. H. 
ter, of Columbia College; Messrs. William Dean Howells, 
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Edmund Clarence Stedman, Richard Watson Gilder, Hamilton 
W. Mabie, Carl Schurz, Charles S, Fairchild, Salem H. Wales, 
John DeWitt Warner, John B, Walker and Dr. Gaillard Thomas. 
The interment took place in Kensico-Cemetery. 

The accompanying portrait appeared in the 7¢mes. 





The Drama 
lime. [odjeska 


SOME TIME AGO it was announced that Mme. Modjeska had 
made her last professional appearance upon the New York stage. 
The report, happily, was incorrect at that time, although it is 
likely to become true in the course of the next few weeks, This 
delightful artist and great actress has just begun a farewell engage- 
ment in the Garrick Theatre, where she appeared last Monday 
evening in the character of Isabella, in ‘‘ Measure for Measure,’ 
whose possession no rival has ventured to dispute with her. It 
must be admitted that, even with a performer of such grace, 
charm and dramatic power to assume the part of the heroine, the 
production of this play is a hazardous experiment. The amount 
of expurgation necessary to make it comparatively decent robs it 
of cohesion and intelligibility, and after the most rigorous proc- 
ess of disinfection it still retains an odor of rankness, This, 
perhaps, in the case of a performance strong and _ brilliant 
throughout, might be disregarded ; but unluckily Mme. Modjeska’s 
supporting company is not able to divert attention from the 
material it is handling by its decorative treatment thereof, Mr. 
Howard Kyle, the new Claudio, is a very feeble substitute for 
Mr. Robert Taber, his predecessor in the part; and Mr. W. S. 
Hart, although he labors desperately, has made but very small 
progress in his study of Angelo. As for the Vincentio of Mr, 
John A. Lane, it is wofully weak for an actor of his experience, 
The minor characters, as a rule, fare no better, but a word of 
praise is due to the Pompey of Mr. Robert McWade, which is a 
definite and humorous conception. 

The whole weight of the representation lies upon the 
shoulders of Mme. Modjeska herself and, if she bends a little 
beneath the burden, she never fails or falters. Her imperson- 
ation of the blameless Isabella is an exquisite piece of work, 
charming in its innocence, fascinating in its grace and tender- 
ness, most dignified and picturesque in its moments of pas- 
sionate indignation and protest. The appeal to the mercy 
of Angelo was delivered with eloquent and tender pathos, and 
the denunciation of his villainy with a fire and scorn which 
brought the scene to a most impressive and dramatic termination. 
In the prison scene, as might be expected, she created a great 
effect, as she poured out the vials of her contempt and anger upon 
the head of her wretched and pusillanimous brother, The applause 
which followed this fine effort was loud and long, and similar 
manifestations of public admiration were repeated to the end of 
the performance. Her Isabella will long be remembered as a strik- 
ing illustration, not only of her theatrical skill, but of her artistic 
faith and courage. e 

Next week—the second and last of her engagement—Mme. 
Modjeska will introduce Mr. Clyde Fitch’s new comedy, ‘‘ Mis- 
tress Betty.” 





‘¢ Christopher, Jr. ’’ 


Ir MAY BE said at once that this play, written by Madeline 
Lucette Ryley for Mr. John Drew, and produced at the Empire 
Theatre on Monday last, is amusing and certain of success. To 
these statements there is very little to be added. The story is 
constructed upon the theory of an impossible marriage between 
two young persons, who are made man and wife without having 
seen each other, and separated without meeting, and who there- 
after encounter each other as strangers, only to fall in love and get 
married over again, this time for good orevil. The play is utterly 
farcical and preposterous, the composition is chaotic, and the 
dialogue, although by no means destitute of humor, is of indif- 
ferent quality; but many of the situations, especially in the last 
act, are exceedingly comical, and when the merriment is once set 
going it is maintained to the very end. A merrier little piece— 
apart from the one serious scene between father and son, in the 
second act, which is both unpleasant and unnatural—has not been 
presented here for a long time, and the fun has the conspicuous 
merit of being entirely wholesome. The performance is good, but 
the demands upon the players are not exacting. Mr. Drew enacts 
his familiar character of a gifted and gentlemanly young scape- 
grace with agreeable volatility, admirable technical nish, and an 






occasional suggestion of reserved force which might and ought to 
be put to higher purpose; and Miss Maud Adams, still a novice 
in art, plays the heroine with delightful archness, spirit and 
vivacity. Mr. Leslie Allen, Mr. Frank Lamb and Miss Annie 
Belmont are entitled to a word o. special commendation. The 
entertainment is trifling, but good of its kind. 





lusic 
‘¢ Hansel and Gretel” 


THE PRODUCTION OF Humperdinck’s fairy opera at Daly’s 
Theatre, on Tuesday night, was another demonstration of the 
fact that theatrical managers are generally speculators pure and 
simple, with little or no judgment as to the artistic fitness of 
things. Mr, Daly ought to have known the taste of the American 
public better, As for Sir Augustus Harris, noone ever suspected him 
of concealing large stores of culture or intelligence within his portly 
person, and after his en/r’acte speech on Tuesday night, no one 
could wonder at anything he might do—except possibly Mr. Daly. 
‘* Hansel and Gretel” is essentially and typically a German work. 
It is German in origin, in feeling, in treatment and in significance. 
It may make sufficient appeal to the large German population of 
this city to give Mr. Daly and his knightly associate a reasonable 
profit; but it will never become popular with the general public. 
It will not please the adults, because it is a fairy-tale treated 
seriously, and it will bore the children because it is an opera, and 
a Wagnerian opera at that. The grown folk who love music 
would be glad to hear this music fitted to some other book; the 
children would like to see the play without the music. The story 
is one of Grimm's fairy-tales, familiar to every child in Germany. 
Hansel and Gretel are sent to the woods to pick berries. They 
stay till after dark, lose their way, sleep in the woods watched 
over by angels of the chorus, and wake up in the morning to find 
themselves caught by an old witch who rides brooms and eats 
children, While she is preparing to cook one of them, they 
push her into the oven and cook her, thereby releasing from en- 
chantment many other children. 

Humperdinck has set this story to music by selecting melodies 
from the treasury of German children’s songs, or inventing melo- 
dies like those found there; and then, using these melodies as 
leading motives, he has constructed a score on the Wagner plan. 
To say that this score is good is mild praise.* It is masterly. It 
is both scholarly and beautiful, and reveals a master of harmony 
and counterpoint sporting with common tunes. It is a cathedral 
built of child's blocks, Every lover of music will enjoy Humper- 
dinck’s composition. But no one will be able to take seriously 
the work as a whole, The action, the pictures, the dialogue, are 
for children; the music is for connoisseurs. In Germany,’ where 
every learned pundit has something of the simplicity of a child, 
and every child is a critic of music, this work has had enormous 
Success, But it does not seem to be fitted to the requirements 
of American life at all. Perhaps it would have made a better im- 
pression if it had been well performed; but at Daly’s Theatre, on 
the opening night, everything that was done on the stage was done 
badly. The orchestra under Mr. Seid! played well; but the music 


did not sound sonorous. The house is not adapted to musical 
performance. 





The Current Operettas 


IT SEEMS LIKE repeating the toll of a familiar knell, to say 
that the operettas now offered for public delectation are not at all 
inspiring. At the Broadway Theatre one has indulged in mild 
wonder at the continued existence of ‘‘ The Princess Bonnie,” a 
concoction of melodrama and child’s play by Mr. Willard Spencer, 
who wrote both the book and the music. It is possible that Mr. 
Spencer is the Wagner of operetta, and that we poor mortals, 
who have finally come to a comprehension of ‘‘ Tristan” and 
** Die Gétterdimmerung,” have not yet educated ourselves up to 
the Spencerian level. Yet we ‘are compelled to confess in all 
humility that there isa Spencerian school, for the great popu- 
larity of ‘‘The Little Tycoon” in Philadelphia, Syracuse, Chi- 
cago and Memphis is a matter of record. Persons of ordinary 
intellectual ability will be sure to mistake ‘‘ The Princess Bonnie” 
for a melodrama gone astray. There is a delightful young woman, 
who was born a princess and betrothed in infancy to an Italian 
nobleman with a very long name and a French accent. This 
a woman, while still an infant, is lost at sea, and is rescued 

Ham Peggotty, who has stopped playing in ‘‘ Shore Acres,” 
but still lives on the coast of Maine. The princess falls in love 
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with a good young man who loves the gentle sport of fishing, and 
when the Italian nobleman turns up at the end of Act I., backed 
by a man-of-war, and demands his noble bride, many tears fall 
all over the Maine rocks, and the persons in the orchestra chairs 
wonder whether they have made a mistake and gone to see an 
emotional drama at the Empire Theatre. The second act is even 
more stupid than the first, and as a whole the-book of ‘‘ The 
Princess Bonnie” is childish and inane. As for the music, that 
is almost wholly unworthy of comment. It is artistically ona 
level with the contents of the average Sunday-school hymn-book, 
Mr. Spencer has never divulged the name of his master; but we 
regard it as a safe guess to say that it must have been the author 
of that immortal lyric work, ‘* Taffy and Old Munch ”’—Jerome 
Hopkins. 

At Abbey’s Theatre the operetta makes some appeal to persons 
whose reading has extended beyond the Mayne Reid stage, and 
who have heard music of more significance than ‘‘ Only One Girl 
in the World for Me.”’ This is ‘‘The Chieftain,” of which the 
book is by F. C, Burnand and the music by Sir Arthur Sullivan. The 
operetta is founded on a one-act piece, ‘‘ The Contrabandista,” 
written by the same men and produced in London in 1867. The 
story, like most of those produced by the English librettists, is very 
slight, but it might, in the hands of a more skilful workman than 
Mr. Burnand, have given rise to bright dialogue and ludicrous situ- 
ations. Mr. Burnand, however, long ago proved himself wholly 
incapable of producing smart speeches, and his fatuous attempts at 
refined humor compare very unfavorably with, let us say, such un- 
polished yet unmistakable witasthatof John J. McNally in ‘‘ The 
Widow Jones.’’ Such favor as the operetta has received is due 
partly to Mr. Burnand’s good lyrics in the second act, where he has 
imitated Gilbert, and much more to Sir Arthur Sullivan’s charm- 
ing music, It is a considerable time since the gifted composer of 
‘* Patience” and ‘‘ The Mikado”’ has given us any numbers which 
so fully combine his melody, piquant rhythm, grace, refinement and 
humor as several numbers in the second act of ‘‘ The Chieftain,” 
and it is because of their presence that the operetta is well worthy 
of attention. The performance is good, but by no means striking. 
Mr. Wilson as Peter Grigg—though unable to sacrifice his own 
personality to the requirements of this new character—is 
always amusing and at times brilliant. Miss Lulu Glaser ap- 
pears in the soprano part and acquits herself with much credit. 
Miss Lillian Carlsmith does a good deal toward ruining the whole 
entertainment by her inability to play the Chieftainess intelligently. 
The scenery is somewhat blatant in color, but the costumes are 
very handsome and the stage-management is excellent. 





The Fine Arts 


New YORK possesses so few good examples of Turner, that 
it is to be hoped that the painting now in the Avery Galleries will 
remainin this city. It is the ‘*St. Mark’s Place, Venice,” first 
exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1836, It is one of the most 
important of Turner’s paintings of Venice, a twilight view of the 
Piazza from an elevated position, with the Campanile and St. 
Mark’s in the distance, and a gaily colored procession with torches 
passing through the Square. The picture was painted for a Mr, 
Munro of Novar, Scotland, a great collector in his day, and is an 
exceptionally well preserved example of Turner’s middle period. 

—tThe first adequate sketch of the life and work of Mr. Fred- 
erick MacMonnies, the American sculptor, by his friend and fel- 
low-artist, Will H. Low, will be published in Scrzdner’s for No- 
vember. The illustrations will include reproductions of some of 
the sculptor’s most notable works, among them the Sir Harry 
Vane for the Boston Public Library and the splendid statue of 
Nathan Hale in City Hall Park. 

—As soon as Philadelphia authorizes the appropriation of 
$100,000 for an art museum in Fairmount Park, two well-known 
gentlemen will turn over to the city $2,000,000 worth of pictures, 


—The original drawings of The Cen¢ury's prize poster contest, 
instituted in Paris last July, are on exhibition at Keppel’s gallery. 
The three designs to which prizes have been awarded are intended 
to advertise the ‘‘ Life of Napoleon” published by the Century 
Company. To M, Melivet’s drawing of the Emperor in his cor- 
onation robes has been awarded the first prize, of 1000 francs, by 
the judges, Messrs. Géréme, Detaille and Vibert. The second 


prize, 750 francs, has been taken by M. H. Chartier for a drawing ei 
of Napoleon on horseback between two medallions representing ~ 
the morning of Austerlitz and the evening of Waterloo. M. Du- 








pray, who also shows Napoleon on his favorite white horse, 
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has taken the third prize, of 500 francs. Several excellent 
water-colors by Mr. Eric Pape, and others by Messrs. Myrbach 
and Castaigne, illustrating scenes in the life of Napoleon, are also 


shown. 


—In the August Portfolio, Julia Cartwright (Mrs. Henry Ady) 
finishes her short biography of Raphael begun in a previous num- 
ber. ‘‘ Raphael in Rome,” as the monograph is entitled, is illus- 
trated after photographs of the important frescoes in the Vatican 
and the Farnesina, and gives reproductions of the famous por- 
traits of Cardinal Bibbiena and Leo X., and of the less-known 
but really superior portrait of Balthazar Castiglione. The text is 
based on the most recent researches, which have shown that there 
was probably no foundation at any time for the stories picked up 
and published by Vassari. As it is certain that most of the works 
attributed to Raphael were actually carried out by his assistants, 
this leaves little of a positive nature for the biographer to say. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 


Current Comment 


DECADENT WOMEN.—Woman must come to her own; she 
must have full freedom; would that to-morrow were the day of it; 
but not if she is to be like the wife in ‘‘ The Heavenly Twins,’’ not 
ifshe must take pattern by a ‘‘ Yellow Aster’”’ heroine, a ‘‘ Key- 
Notes” woman, a ‘‘ Daughter of Music” or any of the still worse 
models set up by the latest female propagandists of social and do- 
mesticreform. These writers of polemical fiction favoring the new 
order of social license are at present more in evidence than the rest 
of them. Man, brutal Man, would be quite justified in appealing to 
his superior muscle to prevent the arrival of this New Woman, orto 
hale her to prison, as an enemy of the race, should she prove clever 
enough to break through the masculine guard. One laughs, nev- 
ertheless, thinking how justly and effectively these decadent women 
might retort by wondering what manner of government and civili- 
zation we should have were the Tolstois, the Hardys, the Mau- 
passants, the George Moores, the Zolas, the Ibsens and the Hall 
Caines given the law-making and law-executing powers! A 
beautiful suggestion. I can think of no political absurdity so 
deep, no domestic calamity socomprehensively terrible. —Maurice 
Thompson, in The Chap-Book. 


SHAKESPEARE IN YANKEE LAND.—Mr. Barrett Wendell be- 
strides this narrow Shakespeare like a Colossus. There has been 
commentating and commentating on Shakespeare here, there, 
and in Yankee land; there have been Donnelly and Delia Bacon 
and so forth, but never aught like this, For look you what won- 
drous discoveries it has been reserved for Mr. Barrett Wendell to 
make, and, as his introduction tells us, to assistant-profess to the 
alumni of Harvard: (1) That Shakespeare was, although sane, on 
the verge ofmadness. (2) That Iago was stark staring mad. (3) 
That Macbeth was.a spiritualistic medium. (4) That King Lear 
was intended to be a comic part,— 7he National Observer. 


FLIES AS REPORTERS.—An American ‘‘scientist,”’ I read, ‘‘is 
studying the language of house-flies, which can be distinctly 
heard by means of a microphone.” If he succeeds in this he 
ought to make an excellent reporter for asociety paper. A fly 
must see and hear a good deal of what is going on in ‘‘ the inner 
life” of a domestic establishment, and a blue-bottle, to judge by 
his buzzing, should be a great gossip. It will be interesting to 
learn whether being upside down—when traversing the ceiling, for 
example—makes any difference in their views of matters. There 
is no reason why this investigation shouid stop at flies. Spiders, 
we are told on excellent authority, are in kings’ palaces (which 
does not speak well, by the bye, for the royal housemaids), and 
their information should, therefore, be well worth reporting. One 
would also like to hear what the spider has to say of the fly, the 
account of their relations having hitherto been very one-sided. — 
James Payn, in The Illustrated London News, 


TAKING HIS STOCKTON SERIOUSLY.—Then there is the 
trifling matter of a very informal marriage. Captain Horn and a 
young lady passenger are married by a Negro, who says he used 
to perform religious rites somewhere in Africa. This quaint con- 
tract is entered into—I will not say solemnized, for that might 
Smack of profanity—in order that the captain may will the gold 
to his potential widow. There is a certain American ‘‘ cuteness ”’ 
in this transaction; but what would the law or the church have 
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said to the marriage certificate, and to the document in which the 
piratical skipper bequeathed two hundred million dollars, the 
property of the Peruvian Government, to a lady wedded to him by 
the broken English of a nigger servant who may have been a 
priest of Mumbo Jumbo ? This is a pretty dilemma for the school- 
boy to struggle with in the night watches, when he returns after 
the holidays to the dormitory where his young companions are 
rapt in untroubled slumber, while he lies awake, feverishly ponder- 


ing the singular ethics of Captain Horn.—L. #. Austin, in The 
Sketch. 


AN IDEAL EDITOR.—I do not believe that in my editorial 
service on The Atlantic Monthly, which lasted fifteen years in 
all, I forgot the name or the characteristic quality, or even the 
handwriting, of a contributor who had pleased me, and 1 forgot 
thousands who did not. I never lost faith in a contributor who 
had done a good thing; to the end I expected another good thing 
from him. I think I was always at least as patient with him as 
he was with me, though he may not have knownit, * * * I 
know that so far as 1 was concerned, the success of a young con- 
tributor was as precious as if I had myself written his paper or 
poem, and I doubt if it gave him more pleasure. The editor is, 
in fact, a sort of second self for the contributor, equally eager 
that he should stand well with the public, and able to promote his 
triumphs without egotism and share them without vanity.— W. 
D. Howells, in The Youth's Companion. 


Mrs, LYNN LINTON’S DEVILS,—For, to tell truth, Mrs. Lynn 
Linton—in common with most of her sex—likes men better than 
women, and showsit buttoo plainly. No ‘‘ wild woman” of them 
all can be harder on hersistersthan she. She cancreate a woman 
who walks living through her pages—a woman comprised of faults 
and virtues like most of us, but the moment she has created her 
she hates her and pursues her with a bitter, enduring, relentless 
spite. Thus she makes her bad women worse than any woman is 
—and no woman on earth is as good as her good women, For 
these she has sympathy and kindness enough, but the reader has 
none, knowing them for the sawdust dolls they are. It is wgrth 
of note that many women novelists can draw a man neither black 
nor white—a man from the life—with the faults of his qualities, 
but with a woman the door must be shut or open—she must be 
angel or devil, but by no means human, And the malice with 
which Mrs, Lynn Linton draws her devils is the great blot that 
mars her fine work.— Zhe National Observer. 


BEGGING AT STRATFORD CHURCH.—lIn the South London 
Y.M.C.A. Magazine for October there is an article by Avory 
H. Forbes, M.A., calling attention to the begging that goes on at 
Stratford Church, where Shakespeare is buried. ‘* One does not 
grudge sixpence or a shilling,” says the writer, ‘‘to see Shake- 
speare’s house and museum, or another sixpence to see the ruins 
of New Place, or threepence to see the Grammar School; but the 
propriety of charging sixpence to yisit the parish church is more 
than doubtful. When all our cathedrals, including St. Paul’s and 
Westminster Abbey, are open free of charge to everyone, why 
should Stratford Church require a fee? With the exception of 
some Continental Romish Cathedrals I never met with any place 
of worship where such shameléss systematic begging was carried 
on. If not aden of thieves, Stratford Parish Church is a den of 
begging.” — The Westminster Budget. 


Lecture Notes 


MAJOR POND is negotiating with Prof. C. E. Borchgrevink, 
who was the first white man to set foot on the Antarctic continent, 
for a lecture tour this winter. The Swedish explorer has met 
with much success in London. 

Mark Twain began his Australian lecture-tour in Sydney on 
Sept. 16, He hasacontract for 100 lectures in Australia and 
New Zealand. 

Miss Lilian Bell, author of ‘‘ The Love-Affairs of an Old 
Maid ” and ‘‘ A Little Sister of the Wilderness,” has been giving 
public readings from her stories with much success in Western 
cities, She will be in New York early in November. | 

The Rev. John Watson (‘‘ Ian Maclaren”) has been engaged 
for a tour in the United States and Canada for the season of 
1896-7, beginning in October. 
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Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith will return at the end of this month 
from Venice, where he spends a part of every year, painting 
pictures. October bookings for his lectures have been put for- 
ward to November and January. 

Mr. Hall Caine has under consideration a proposition for a 
series of lectures, or stories, of his creation, to be delivered in 
America the coming season. 


The Rev. C. F. Aked of Pembroke Chapel, Liverpool, will be- 
gin a lecture-tour in America this month, Mr. Aked is only 
thirty-five years old, and preaches to the largest nen-Episcopal 
English congregation outside of London, 

Mr. Murat Halstead has made a new lecture on ‘‘ George 
Washington’s Adventures in Ohio,” 

Miss Rose Kingsley, daughter of the late Charles Kingsley, is 
coming over to lecture on art and literary subjects, She has a 
course of six lectures on French pictures and paintings of the 
nineteenth century. She has also a lecture on Warwickshire 
localisms (words, names, places, incidents, etc.) in Shakespeare’s 
plays and poems, 

Max O’Rell, who is to come over in November, ‘is booked for six 
matinees at the Lyceum Theatre, and has many whole-week en- 
gagements in other cities. 

Mr. David Christie Murray has returned from a tour of the 
Northwest. He has been lecturing in all the cities and towns 
along the line of the Canadian Pacific, from Montreal to Van- 
couver, meeting with a cordial reception, 

Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie has many lecture engagements for the 


coming winter. He opens the college course in the State Normal 
School, Ypsilanti, Mich., on Oct. 29, . 





Educational Notes 


THE FOLLOWING CHANGES IN the Yale Faculty, this term, are 
announced by the Zvening Post :—Prof. Peck has returned from 
abroad, where he has spent the greater part of two yearsin Rome. 
Prof, Goodell has returned from Athens, where he has spent a 

ear as Director in the American School of Classical Studies. 

rof. Bourne, ‘83, who, after taking his degree, was lecturer in 
histéry at Yale for two years, and then went to the Western Re- 
serve University, returns to Yale to be Professor in History. 
Prof. E. W. Hopkins of Bryn Mawr has been appointed Professor 
of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology, the chair formerly occu- 
pied by Prof, Whitney. Dr. C. K. Bancroft, ’91, has returned 
from abroad and begins his work as tutor in Latin. Mr. Clifton 
Price, instructor in Latin last year, has gone to the University of 
California to occupy a similar position, Mr, Clive Day also goes 
to California as instructor in German. Mr. Charlton M. Lewis 
comes as instructor in freshman English to succeed Mr. Colton, 
Mr. Strong has been appointed tutor in mathematics. Dr, Bald- 
win comes from Columbia as instructor in English. The Art 
School has been opened with an increased attendance. It is an- 
nounced that a special fellowship prize of $1,500 will be awarded, 
June 1897. Competing students must have been pupils of the 
school for at least two years before entering a preliminary course, 
which commences two months before the final trial. The judges who 
will award the fellowship will be the faculty of the school and 
three well-known American artists. This fellowship will enable 
the successful competitor to pass two years in study abroad. 

Prof, Ladd of Yale has been appointed instructor in the graduate 
department at Harvard, to take the place of Prof. Palmer, who is 
in Europe. He will go to Harvard on Thursday of each week. 

The course in modern novels offered at Yale this term by Dr. 
William L, Phelps is a new departure in the teaching of English 
literature. Over 250 students will follow the course, which will 
deal with the following books, which the students have been read- 
ing and digesting during the summer: ‘‘ Lorna Doone,” ‘‘ Mar- 
cella,” **A Modern Instance,” ‘‘ Esther Waters,” ‘‘A Gentle- 
man of France,” ‘‘ Treasure Island,” ‘‘The Luck of Roaring 
Camp,” ‘‘The Phantom Rickshaw,” etc., by Kipling; ‘‘A Sub- 
urban Pastoral,” etc., by Prof. Béers; ‘‘ Trilby,” ‘‘ Anna Karé- 
nina,” ‘‘ Fathers and Sons,” by Turguéneff, ‘‘ The Children of 
‘the World,” by Heyse, ‘‘ Dame Care,” by Sudermann, ‘‘ Tess of 
the D’Urbervilles,” ‘‘Far From the Madding Crowd,” ‘‘ The 
Manxman,” and ‘‘Lord Ormont and His Aminta.” 

Columbia College began its 142nd year on Oct. 7. In his report 
for the year 1894-5 to the Trustees, President Low points with 

satisfaction to the continued growth of the institution, and con- 
Siders that ‘‘the time has arrived when the entire institution 






poration remain unchanged, either as Columbia University or as 
the University of Columbia College, and that the School of Arts 
should be designated as the College.” The College was closed 
on Oct. 8, the day of the funeral of the late Prof. Boyesen. 


The students’ lecture course at the University of Michigan will 
open on Oct, 25 with anon-political lecture by Senator David B, 
Hill. There have also been engaged for the course ex-Secretary 
of State John W. Foster, the Rev T. De Witt Talmage, Mr, 
Henry Watterson and Mr. Theodore Roosevelt. We would sug- 
gest Mr. Croker as an understudy for Mr. Hill, and the Rey, 
Sam Small as a substitute for Dr. Talmage. 

The Cornell Alumnz have celebrated the twentieth anniversary 
of the opening of Sage College for women by the publication of a 
booklet containing all attainable information concerning the 264 
women who had received the bachelor’s degree from Cornell Uni- 
versity up to June 1894. The conclusion of most interest reached 
by the compilers is, that it is chiefly in the educational world 
that Cornell women have exerted their influence. Of the four 
great women’s colleges in America, two (Wellesley and Bryn 
Mawr) have Cornell women as presidents, and college professors 
may be counted by the dozen among Cornell's alumna. During 
the past summer it has been found necessary to build an addition, 
which is expected to double the accommodations of Sage College, 
but it is not expected to afford room for all the women students at 
Cornell, even in the first year of its completion. 


Notes 


MEssrs. D. APPLETON & Co.’s list of announcements includes 
the following novels: ‘‘ The Chronicles of Count Antonio,” by 
Anthony Hope; ‘‘ Stonepastures,” a story of the iron region of 
Pennsylvania, by Eleanor Stuart; ‘‘ Chronicles of Martin Hewitt, 
Investigator,’’ by Arthur Morrison; ‘‘ The Riddle Ring,” by Jus- 
tin McCarthy; ‘‘ The King of Andaman,” by J. Maclaren Cobban; 
‘*A Hard Woman,” by Violet Hunt; ‘‘A Winning Hazard,” by 
Mrs. Alexander; ‘‘ A Self-Denying Ordinance,” by M. Hamilton; 
‘* Sleeping Fires,’’ by George Gissing; ‘*‘ Out of Due Season,” by 
Adeline Sergeant; ‘' Scyllaor Charybdis ?” by Rhoda Broughton; 
‘* Corruption,” by Percy White; ‘* The One who Looked On,” by 
F, F, Montrésor, author of ‘‘ Into the Highways and Hedges”; 
and ‘‘ Mrs, Tregaskiss,”’ by Mrs, Campbell-Praed. 

—Messrs. Macmillan & Co, have just published a collection of 
the anecdotes relating to dogs that have appeared in 7he Spectator 
during the last fifteen years, Theyannounce, further, ‘‘ The Long 
Vacation,’’ Miss Yonge’s new novel; ‘‘ The Years That the Locust 
Hath Eaten,” by Anne E, Holdsworth; ‘* Wild Rose,” by Francis 
Francis; and ‘‘ A Son ofythe Plains,’’ by Arthur Paterson. Mrs. 
Moleworth’'s annual ory for children will be published by this 
house in the course of the month. It is called ‘‘The Carved 
Lions,” 

—In an announcement, in last week’s Critic, of ‘* The Eco- 
nomic History of Virginia in the Seventeenth Century,”’ to bepub- 
lished by Messrs, Macmillan & Co., we stated that the author, Mr, 
Philip A. Bruce, was formerly editor of The Virginia Magazine. 
Mr. Bruce still ‘holds that position on the periodical, which was 
founded by the Virginia Historical Society at his suggestion. 

—Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons add to their list of fall announce- 
ments ‘* The Balladg,of the Nations,” in eight volumes; ‘‘ Stories 
of the Ages,” a series of famous books; ‘‘ Old Diary Leaves,” the 
true story of the Theosophical Society, by Henry Steele Olcott; 
‘* Books and their Makers during the Middle Ages,’’ by George 
Haven Putnam, whose ‘‘Aythors and their Public in Ancient 
Times” was published some time ago; ‘‘ Russian Portraits,” by 
Vicomte Melchior de Vogiié, translated by Elisabeth L. Cary; 
‘* The Gold Diggings of Cape Horn,” by J. R. Spears; ‘‘ Funda- 
mental Concepts of Economics,” by H. D. Macleod; ‘‘ Egyptian 
Decorative Art,” by Prof. W. M. Flinders Petrie; ‘‘ Tales of the 
Field,” translated from the Norse of P. C. Asbjérnson, by Sir 
George Dasent; ‘‘ The Proverbial Philosophy of Confucius,” by 
Forster H. Jenings; ‘‘ Nymphs, Nixies and Naiads,” poems, by 
M. A. B, Evans; a new novel by Miss Mead, ‘‘ A Princess of the 
Gutter: A Story of Life in the East End of London”; and a new 
edition, revised and enlarged, of E. L. Anderson’s ‘‘ Treatise on 
Horsemanship.” 

—The first serial written by Ian Maclaren is entitled ‘* Kate 
Carnegie.” It will be begun in January. Pictures of English 
and Scotch life will be given, and some of the old Drumtochty 
characters will appear. 
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October 12 1895 The 


—Messrs. Harper & Bros. will publish this month ‘* Other 
Times and Other Seasons,” by Laurence Hutton; ‘‘ Mentone, 
Cairo and Corfu,”” by Constance Fenimore Cooper; ‘‘ Against 
Human Nature,” a new novel by Maria Louise Pool; ‘‘ A Life of 
Christ for Young People,” by Mary Hastings Foote; ‘* Practical 
Exercises in English,’’ by Huber Gray Buehler; and ‘* The Re- 
turn of the Native,” ‘‘ Tess’’ and ‘* The Woodlanders,” in the 
new edition of Mr. Hardy's works. 

—A Congress of Librarians will be held in the Women’s Build- 
ing of the Cotton States and International Exposition at Atlanta 
during Nov. 29-30. The object of the Congress is to stimulate 
library growth in the South. 

—Dr. Robertson Nicoll thinks that ‘‘it is evident from the 
present instalment of Mr. Hardy's story, ‘ Hearts Insurgent,’ that 
the modifications made by the American magazine in the tale 
have been very great.”’ An acute correspondent in the Dazly Chron- 
icle has pointed out one significant clause. Long before this, Mr. 
Hardy’s ‘‘ Trumpet Major,” originally published in Good Words, 
was altered to suit the constituency; and everybody knows about 
“Tess,” which originally appeared in 7he GrapAic in a consider- 
ably altered form. ‘‘ But | have reason to believe that none of 
the previous alterations have been anything like so structural as 
those made in ‘ Hearts Insurgent,’” says Dr. Nicoll. This will 
make it necessary for Mr. Hardy’s admirers to read the book in 
volume form. 


—‘' From New England to the Golden Gate”’ is the title of a 
volume of memoirs by Gen. Nelson A. Miles, for which Mr. 
Frederic Remington and others have furnished the illustrations. 

—Mr. A. B. Frost, who is said to know as much about his gun 
as about the pencil, has ‘made a volume of ‘‘ Shooting Pictures,”’ 
which the Messrs. Scribner will publish. It will contain, besides 
the sketches in black-and-white, twelve reproductions in color from 
water-color drawings. Mr. Charles D. Lanier, who is also an 
enthusiastic sportsman, has written the text. 


—Messrs. A. C, McClurg & Co, announce ‘‘A Child of Tus- 
cany,”’ by Miss Bouvet, and ‘‘ Europe in Africa in the Nineteenth 
Century,” by Mrs. Latimer. 


—Mr. Andrew Lang’s poem, ‘‘ To Omar's Friends at Burford 
Bridge,” which will appear in the November Scrzbner’s, was written 
for a meeting of the Omar Khayyam Club, and suggested by a 
paragraph in one of Stevenson’s essays, in which the novelist re- 
ferred to the things that haunted him on a night spent at Burford. 

—Mr. Patrick Grant, the father of Judge Robert Grant, died 
in Boston on Oct. 7. He was a graduate of Harvard, class of 1828, 


—Robert Burns’s last surviving descendant, according to the 
London Daily Graphic, is a great-grandson, named after the 
poet. He is in the employment of the city of Edinburgh. The 
following letter from Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony, to The Weekly 
Scotsman speaks for itself:—‘‘ We, in common with Scotsmen in 
other parts of the world, being deeply moved by the account of 
the distressing condition, bodily and pecuniarly, of our country- 
man, Robert Burns, the last surviving relative of Scotland's great 
poet, wish to give expression to our sympathy by contributing. a 
small amount, which, we hope, may help to provide some little 
comfort for the old gentleman in his time of affliction, We there- 
fore enclose a bank draft for 12/. 18s. 6¢.—5/. 5s. of whichis from 
our own association in Port Elizabeth, 54. 5s. from the association 
at Oudtshoorn, and 2/. 8s. 6d. from the association at Klerksdorp, 
with the request that you will kindly hand same to Mr, Burns, 
— our heartiest good wishes for the welfare of himself and Mrs. 

urns,”’ 

—Robert Beverly Hale, the youngest son of the Rev. Dr, Ed- 
ward Everett Hale, died in Roxbury on Oct. 6. He wasa gradu- 
ate of Harvard, class of ’91. His work in the periodical press 
showed that he had gifts of an uncommon order. 


—Messrs. J. Selwin Tait & Sons announce ‘‘Wayne and His 
Friends,” a book for boys, by J. Selwin Tait. 


—Messrs. Henry Sotheran & Co., London, offer for sale, en 
bloc,.a private library consisting principally of early printed books, 
among them specimens of Caxton and Wynkyn de Worde, and of 
volumes selected for their beauty and rarity to repre~ nt the history 
of printing from Gutenburg to the last century. The library in- 
cludes, also, acollection of rare editions of the Bible, and of service 
books of the Western Church. The collection is said by the 
Owner's agents to be second only to the famous Spencer library. 

—The Lothrop Pub. Co. issues to-day ‘‘ The True Story of 
George Washington” and ‘‘ The Boy Life of Napoleon.” 
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—‘‘A Daughter of the Tenements,” the first novel of Mr. 
Townsend, the creator of ‘*Chimmie Fadden,” will be published 
on Oct. 25, by Lovell, Coryell & Co., who announce that the first 
edition has been entirely taken up by advance orders, 


—Lord Dunraven, the well-known sportsman, has seen a great 
deal of the world and done his share of hard work. In early 
life, as plain Windham Thomas Wyndham-Quin, he left Oxford 
to sérve in the First Life Guards. When the war between 
England and Abyssinia broke out he went to the front as the war 
correspondent of the London Daily Telegraph. In 1870, when 
France and Germany went to war, he served the paper in the same 
capacity. Later he took to writing on political and geographical 
subjects. He visited the United States in 1874, the result being 
‘* The Great Divide,” a story of the Upper Yellowstone. An- 
other of his works is ‘‘ The Soudan: Its History, Geography and 
Characteristics,”” Besides these, he has published a book on 
Irish architecture and several pamphlets on the subject of hunt- 
ing. During his service on the Zelegraph he formed a firm 
friendship with George Augustus Sala. 

—The rectory at Grasmere, where Wordsworth wrote ‘‘ The 
Excursion,” and where two of his children died, has been torn 
down. It’was more than two hundred years old, 


—The San Francisco Argonaut has this amusing paragraph 
under the title ‘‘ Poaching on Poultney’s Preserves ’’;—‘'' We 
notice with pain in a recent New York periodical an article signed 
by Rufus Fairchild Zogbaum upon His Majesty William II., Em- 
peror of Germany. It is true that the article is short and merely 
designed to be explanatoryiof an illustration drawn by Mr. Zogr 
baum, but, none the less, there is a comity which should prevail 
among writers and artists. Mr. Zogbaum must know perfectly 
well that he has transgressed the rules of thatinter-artistic comity. 
He may draw pictures of the German Emperor, but he has no 
right to write about him. That right is reserved for Mr, Poultney 
Bigelow, who was a schoolfellow of William, as some of our read- 
ers may possibly have read several hundred times. Mr. Zogbaum 
ought to respect Mr. Bigelow’s rights. He has the sole right and 
title to the German Emperor, Mr. Bigelow has, so to speak, copy- 
righted the Kaiser,” : 

—Mr. H. B. Bult writes to us, apropos of Capt. Bishop’s com- 
munication in Zhe Critic of Aug. 10:—'‘‘ The firm of Galignani, 
it seems, advertised the story of ‘The Vampire’ as being by 
Lord Byron, and were very proud of the fact that his lordship 
took the trouble to write so long a letter of disclaimer, They 
accordingly had it facsimiled, and inserted in every copy of 
Byron’s poems they were then issuing. Since my residence in 
New York I have had this facsimile offered to me for sale at 
least a dozen times by people who supposed it was a, genuine 
Byron A.L.S., and as frequently had the volume in which it was 
published, the market price of which is about $1.50.” A copy of 
the first London edition of ‘‘ The Vampire” is in the possession 
of Mr. Wiiliam Evarts Benjamin. 

—Mrs. Emma Carleton of New Albany, Ind., sends us this 
note :—‘‘ The Philadelphia Press raises a question concerning the 
pronunciation of ‘Jane Eyre’ in the following paragraph:—‘ We 
are used to hearing the name of Charlotte Bronté’s most famous 
novel pronounced as if the last word were spelled ‘‘Ire,” A 
Yorkshire woman says that it is a common surname ‘‘in those 
parts,”’ for which reason, probably, it was selected by the author, 
and that there it is always pronounced as if spelled ‘‘ Air.”’ To 
persons familiar with the novel there cannot be any doubt about 
the correct pronunciation, as Charlotte Bronté herself announces — 
it in the story. In Chapter XI, when Jane meets Adéle, the little 
French girl, Mr. Rochester's ward, for whom she had been en- 
gaged as governess, Mile. Adéle, amid her fluent childish chatter, 
asks :—‘And Mademoiselle—what is your name?’ ‘ Eyre—Jane 
Eyre.’ ‘Aire? Bah! I cannot say it,’ comments the little 
foreigner.” 

—Dr. B. F. W. of Allegheny City, Pa., sends us the following 
letter from a correspondent at Rochester, Pa., apropos of ‘‘ The 
Melancholy of Stephen Allard,” reviewed in Zhe Critic of March 

16:—‘‘I am convinced that it is of the genuine diary of a young 
man. In the first place, it is abook with a plan: it moves on sys- 
tematically from beginning to climax. A man does not begin a 
journal—at least a priori 1 think it hardly probable—to work 
through an elaborate discussion of a single subject. It is too 
artificial to be an authentic journal. The close is romantic—the 
glimpse of the lady in the wood—the emotion of joy, etc., the 
budding hope, ‘ Love is lord of all’; the timely death, The name of 
Gannet Smith, on the back of the volume, confirms me, A.J,B.” 






















































































. Free Parliament 


Communications must be accompanied by the names and 
addresses of correspondents, not necessarily for publication. In 
referring to any question, always give its number. 

QUESTIONS 
1789.—-What do you regard as the best of the comprehensive 
and reliable works on German and French literature—both in 
those languages and in English? As a teacher I need such works 
for reference and to use as the basis of lectures. . 
RicHmonp, Va. E. C. J. 


Frencu.—Saintsbury’s and Van Laun’s Histories of French 
Literature (in Eng.); Vinet’s, Faguet’s, P. de St. Victor’s His- 
tories of French Lit. (in Fch.); Ste.-Beuve’s forty vols. of ‘‘ Cau- 
series’; Hachette’s ene gay oo Frangais” (22 vols., paper); 
Saintsbury’s ‘‘Essays on French Novelists”; H. James's 
‘*French Poets and Novelists”; W. Besant’s ‘‘Early French 
Poets” ;-Fasnacht’s ‘‘ Selections from Great French Writers”; 

ds Ecrivains séries of biographies (partly tr. into Eng.); 
Hueffer’s ‘‘Troubadours.” ‘Von Laun’s and Wormeley’s transla- 
tions of Moliére, etc. 

Grrman.—Roquette’s, Kinig’s, Julian Schmidt's, Hosmer’s, 
Scherer’s Histories. of German Literature; Bayard Taylor's 
‘* Essays on German Literature” ; Carlyle’s and M. Arnold's Essays 
on Goethe, Schiller, Richter, Heine, etc.; Lewes’s ‘Life of 
Goethe” ; esen’s ‘‘Goethe and Schiller” ; Gostwick and Har- 
rison’s ‘‘ Outlines of German Literature”; Benjamin W. Wells's 
**Modern German Literature” (7895)s Sime’s and Zimmern’s 
‘* Lessing”; ‘‘Universal Bibliothek der Deutschen Litteratur”; 
Wenkebach’s ‘‘ Meisterwerke des Mittelalters” ; Lettsom’s ‘‘ Nibe- 
lungen-Lied” (trans ), etc. ] 


1790.—Where can I find a poem called ‘‘ Dreams,” beginning:— 
‘If dreams were sold in the market place, 
What kind of a dream would you buy ?” 


Watton, Mass. B. C. M, 


1791.—Dunlap, the historian of the American Drama and 
Stage, states that the first dramatic performance ever given 
in America was at Williamsburg, Va., where a theatre was 
med on 5 Sept. 1752, A newspaper reports that Col. T. Allston 
rown, in a recent work on the drama in America, has found 
the record of a dramatic performance in New York City in Sept. 
1732. Can you inform me if Col. Brown has indisputably estab- 
lished New York’s claim to the first dramatic performance in this 
country ? 
CHARLESTON, S. C. Yy. S. 


Publications Received 


Arnold, Matthew. The Function of Criticism. asc. Macmillan & Co- 
Atkinson, Philip. Electricity for Everybody. $1,50. Century Co- 
JaneG. Standish of Standish. 2 vols. Houghton, Mifflin & Co- 


» 12 vole, acmillan & Co- 

K. The Holly and the Rose. soc. Century Co- 

The Horse Fair. §:. Century Co. 
The Country Doctor. fr. by Ellen Marriage. a 

millan & Co, 


Bol Mee +> > pares ie ood {The Groat Artlete _—* Macentllon & Ca, 
re. ur. e8 0 je Urea 6 lé 
Rickash, A. 1. 1s tn the Tullecies under the Second Lecpire, fae 








$2.25. 

Century Co. 
G. D. Coronation of Love. 75c. Amer. Baptist Pub. Soc, 
L.B, The Kanter Girls §:.50. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
A Boy of the First Empire. $1.50. Century Co, 
Washington in Lincoln’s Time. $1.25. Century Co, 

. Studies in the Constitutional History of Tennessee. $2. 
he: Robert Clarke Co, 


Coues, Elliott. Expeditions of Zebulon Montgomery Pike, 3 vole. 
we New York: Francis P. Harper. 


The Critic 











Cox, Palmer. The Brownies Through the Union. §1.50. Century Co, 
Cornell Studies in Classical Philology. No. s. Ginn & Co. 
Coppens.C.C. Moral Philosophy Catholic School Book Co. 
Crawford, F. Marion. Constawunople $1.50. Charles >cribner’s Sons, 
Crane, Stephen. The Red Badge of Courage. $1. D. Applcton & Co. 
Creegan, C. C. and Goodnow. Greut Missionaries of the Church, $1 50. 
‘lt. Y Crowell & Co. 
Daudet, A. La Belle Nivernaise. ¢1. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
Defoe, Daniel. Journal of the Plague. Ed. by G. R. Carpenter. 75. 
Longmans, Green & Co, 
Dean, B. Fishes, Living and Fossil. ¢2 50. Macmillan & Co. 
mn, Theron S. E. Francis Bacun aud His Shakespeare. $1.50. 
Chicago: Sargent Pub. Co. 
Dictionary of National Biography. Ed. by Sidney Lee. Vol. XLIV. 
Macmillan & Co, 


Diller, J.S. Mount Shasta, a Typical Volcano, American Book Co. 
Dog Stories fromm The Spectator. $1.75. Macmillam-& Co, 
Duchess, The. Molly Darling, and Other Stories. J. B. Lippincott Co, 
Earthwork Out of Tuscany. Trans ations of M. Hewlett. $1.75. 

G. P, Putnam’s Sons, 


Edwards, G. W. Rivalries of Long and Short Codiac. $1. a =. century Co. 
Ellis, Edward S. Jack Midwood. §¢: 2s. The Merriam Co, 
Forbes, Archibald. Memories and Studies of War and Peace. $2.50. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Fytchie,M. A. Kerchiefs to Hunt Souls. Boston: Arena Pub. Co. 

rman Reader for inners, With Notes by C. Harris. $1. Henry Holt & Co. 
Gordon, George A. The Christ of To-day. §1.50. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Grant, Robert. The Bachelor’s Christmas, and Other ~~ $1.50. 


aries Scribner's Sons, 

Harris, Joel Chandler. Uncle Remus. §2. D. Appleton & Co, 
Hopkins, Tighe. Lady Bonnie's Experiment. 7s5c. Henry Holt & Co. 
Hotchkiss, C,C, In Defiance of the King, §. D. Appleton & Co. 
Hurlbut, j. L, and R. R. Doherty. Illustrative Notes: 1896. $1.25. Iiunt & Eaton. 
Hymnal, The. Philadelphia ; byterjan Board of Pub, 
fonca: G.P.R. Richelieu. 2 vols, $2 50. . P. Putnam’s Sons. 

owett, Benjamin. College Sermons. Ed. by W. H. Fremantle. 2. 

acmillan & Co. 


King, A. E. Kitwyk Stories. $1.50. Century Co. 
Lawyer, A. Woman->uffrage Movement in the United States. ; 
Lemon, Ida. Matthew Furth, $1.25. Longmans, Green & Co, 
Lee, Aubrey. d hn Darker. $1.25 Macmillan & Co. 


25- 
Lodge, Henry C. and Theodore Roosevelt. Hero Tales from American eer. $1.50. 
entury Co. 
Marryat, Captain. Mr. Midshipman Easy. $2.50. G. P, Putnam's Sons. 
Magruder, Jali, The Princess Sonia. $1.25. Century Co, 
Macnie, ? n. Elements of Geometry. $1.25. American Book Co, 
erron, As the Wind Blows. $1.25. Lovell, Coryell & Co. 


Miller’s Year Book $1.25. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
Mitchell, Rev. W. The Relation of the Secraments to the Doctrine of the Divine 


ville, Ind : W. Mitchell, 
Mitchell, L. Niram. 7s¢. Phila.: Charles H. Baines, 





Mitchell,S Weir A Madeira Party. ¢r. Century Co, 
Morrison, Sarah E. Chilhowee Bovs, $1.50. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
Myers, P. Van Ness. History of Greece. Ginn & Co. 
Nadal, E S. Notes of a Professional Exile. ¢:. Century Co. 
Nason, Emma H. The Tower. $1.25. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Noble, J. A. Impressions and Memories. $1.50. G, P, Putnam's Sons. 


Old Dutch and Flemish Masters $7.50. Century Co. 
Page, O. W. Life Pictures, and Other Poems. New Londoh, Conn.: O, W. Page. 
Pitman, Benn. A Plea tor American Decorative Art. Illust. 

Cincinnati: C. J. Krebiel & Co. 


Poll, Max. Emilia Galotti. Ginn & Co, 
Plantz,M.G. A Great Appointment. goc, Hunt & Eaton. 
Pyle, Howard, Story of Jack Ballister's Fortunes. $2, Century Co, 


*"Q,.” The Delectable Duchy. fs. 
Ransome, Cyril. An Advance istory of England. $2.25. 
Roy, Neil. Horseman’s World, $r.25. 
“Rita.” A WomaniInit. ¢r. 
Savage, R. H. Miss Devereux of the Mariqutta. . Tennyson Neel 
Smith, Goldwin. Oxford and Her Colleges §:. §& Macmillan & Co. 
Song of Roland. Retold by Arthur Way and F. Spencer. fe Macmillan & Co. 
Spenser’s Faerie Queene. Ed. by Thomas J. Wise. Part VIII. $e 

acmillan & Co, 


Specimens of Prose Description. Ed. by C.S. Baldwin. soc. Henry Holt & Co. 


Macmillan & Co 
Macmillan & Co 
Macmillan & Co 
B. Lippincott Co. 


Specimens of Narration. ited . W. T. Brewster. soc. Henry Holt & Co, 
Stearns, A. Chris and the WonderfulLamp. $1.50. Century Co. 
Stanley, H. M, Evolutionary Psychology of Feeling. $2.25. Macmillan & Co. 
Stoddard, C. A. Cruising Among the Caribbees. $1.50. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Tait, J. Selwin. Wayneand His Friends. $1.25. J. Selwin Tait & Sons, 
Tavior, T. W. The Individual and the State. Ginn & Co. 
Tenney, E. P. The Triumphs of the Cross. Boston: Balch Bros. 
Three German Tales. Ed. by A.B. Nichols. Henry Holt & Co. 
Thomas, Calvin. Practical man Grammar. $1.12. Henry Holt & Co. 
Thompson, Charles Miner. The Nimble Dollar. §r. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Waring, George E. How to Draina House. §1.25. D. Van Nostrand Co, 
Warman, Cy. Tales of an Engineer. 1.25. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Wheatley. German Declensions Made Easy for Beginners. 


Syracuse: C. W. Bardeen. 
Winter, William. Old Shrines and Ivy. asc. 


Macmillan & Co. 
Yonge, Charlotte M. The Carbonels. $1.25. Thomas Whittaker. 
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Just Published in the Buckram Series. 


LADY BONNIE’S EXPERIMENT. 


By TicuE Hopkins. ° A satirical pastoral, beginning 
in London. There isa lyrical note on the new 


Yoman, and the climax jeswift and droll. With JAQUES DAMOUR, and Other Stories. 


Recently Published in the Buckram Series. 
THE TIME MACHINE. $3.00 
ate Went tage ie hain ' sig TER , 
7“ % e a- 
tom, the excellent werkmenabip ie - singularly SISTER SONGS. By FRANCIS THOMPSON. 


Every outfit should 
include a box of Yale _| staphic and unfailingly interesting.” 
Mixture, the choicest Fifth Edition of Paul Li Ford’s The 


HONORABLE PETER STIRLING. 
A Novel of New York Politics. 12mo, $1.50. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., N. Y. 


COPELAND AND DAY, 


69 Cornhill, Boston. 


y EMILE ZOLA. “Translated by Wm. 
Foster ApTHorp, Cloth, octavo, $1.50. 
Twenty-five copies on hand-made paper, 


Cloth, small quarto. $1.50. 


THE CHILD IN THE HOUSE. An Im- 
aginary Portrait. By WALTER PATER. 
350 copies on hand-made paper, $1.50. 
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MRS. 


Two 
Little 
Pilgrims’ 
Progress. 


ie 


A Story of the City Beautiful. 


firs. Burnett’s longest and most notable juvenile since ** Fauntleroy.’ 
Published first in book form without previous serial issue. 


«Two Little Pilgrims’ Progress” is Mrs. 

Burnett at her very best. 

children—a little boy and girl—brought up on a 

Western farm, where they have been neglected by 

their aunt, with whom they live, and who find their 

chief happiness in reading Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim's 

Progress ” in a corner of the barn. 

hear of what must have been a glimpse of fairyland 

to so many Western children, the White City of the 

Chicago Exposition, and they make up their minds 

to take their small savings and go to see the wonder. 
Pilgrims’ Progress, and their adventures, which in the end result most 
happily, are told by Mrs. Burnett in her well-known delightful manner. 
It is safe to prophesy that this will be a prime favorite among books for 
the young, and that it will rival even “ Fauntleroy ” 


O~DS>O~D OS 930393936393 903 OOS89 eo ae 


NOW READY. 


A NEW .CHILD’S STORY BY 
FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT. 


WITH ANY ILLUSTRATIONS 
AND COVER DESIGN BY 
REGINALD B. BIRCH. 


ca 


IN UNIFORIM STYLE WITH 
‘* FAUNTLEROY,” ‘SARA 
CREWE,” ETC. SQUARE 8vo. 
PRICE, $1.50. 


"4 


It is a story of two 


Just then they 


This is their 


in popularity. 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
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Orie be hl to AUTHORS and PUBLISHERS: | 
skilled revision of prose and verse. tters 
of wate nes Fate: soma criticism and advice. The 
compilation of first class works of reference, Send 
r MSS. eo The New York Bureau of Revision.— 
hed 1880. Unique in position and success. In- 
dorsed by our leading writers. Circulars. Address, 
DR. TITUS M. COAN, 70 Fifth Ave., New Yorn. 


The Chicago Press Clipping Bureau, 
36 LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO. 
wm rates to writers, publishers, professional men, 


NEW YORK OFFICE, EQUITABLE BUILDING. 








THE DRAMA 








The Mercantile Library, 
ASTOR PLACE. Contains 250,000 Volumes. 
Branches; 426 5th ave. and 120 Broadway. 
Books delivered to ali parts of the city. 





GARDEN AND ForEST 


A Journal of Horticulture, Landscape 
Art and Forestry. 


‘A year’s reading of GARDEN AND Forest is 
an education,”— Boston Evening Transcript. 
Beautifully Iiustrated. Published Weekly. 
$4.00 a Year. 

SPECIMEN COPY ON APPLICATION, 
BOUND VOLUMES for 1888-89-90, - $10 each. 
BOUND VOLUMES for 1891-92-98-04, - $6 each, 

Carriage prepaid to any part of the United States 
or Canada. 


GARDEN AND FOREST PUBLISHING CO. 


Tribune Building, New York. 


LYCEUM THEATRE, 4th Ave. & a3d St. 
(8P.M.) Danis. Frouman, Manager, 
E. H. SOTHERN 
in ‘*The PRISONER of ZENDA,”’ 
adapted from Hope’s story by E. Rose. 
Boston, U. S. A. 
HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
AMERICAN PLAN, 
Opposite Trinity (Phillips Brooks) Church, 
THE VICTORIA, 
EUROPEAN PLAN, 
Opposite New Old South and Art Club, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, PROPRIETORS 


To Publishers 


The Critic is read by people who love books, 
It is “ the first izerary journal in America,” It 
is not political, it does not deal in general news, 











It is devoted to literature and the arts. 





Absolutely Pure. 


wder, Highest of all in 
nited States Government 


A cream of tartar baking 

ety | strength.—Latest 
‘ood Report. 

Rovat Baxinc Powper Co., 106 Wall Street, New York. 


Exhaustor 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Overworked men and women, 
the nervous, weak -and debili- 
tated, will find in the Acid Phos- 
phate a most agreeable, grateful 
and harmless stimulant, giving 
renewed strength and vigor to 
the entire system. 





Dr. Edwin F. Vose, Portland, Me., says : 
‘**T have used it in my own case when suffering 
from nervous exhaustion, with gratifying results, 
I have prescribed it for many of the various 
forms of nervous debility, and it has never failed _ 
to do good,” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, RB. I. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations, 


For sale by all Druggists. 


The Critic 


A WEEKLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE 
AND THE ARTS 


Edited since January 1881 by J. B.& ]. L. Gilder 
10 cts,acopy. @3ayear. (Foreign postage, $1.) 

‘The only paper to which we can look fora 
week-by-week record of American literature.”— 
Sir Walter Besant. 

** The Critic long since took rank as the fore- 
most literary paper in America."—Zhe New 
York Times. 

‘*The only purely literary weekly in Amer- 
ica.” — Zhe Atheneum. 


Handy Binder, for “ The Critic,” $x. 
scriptions, 50 cts, 


THE CRITIC COMPANY, 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York, 





With new sub- 
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Browning in One Volume. 


Messrs. HouGHuTon, MirFLiIn AND CoMPANY 
take pleasure in announcing the 
CAMBRIDGE BROWNING. 

The Complete Poetic and Dramatic Works of 

Robert Browning. Cambridge Edition, In 

one wweclyeaer volume, printed on clear t 

oo per, and attractively bound, Wit 

Rape ical’ —— Notes, Indexes, a fine 

new portrait and engraved title-page, and a 

sigaet of Asolo, Crown 8vo, gilt top, $3.00; 

half calf, gilt top, $5.00; tree calf, or full 

levant, $7. oo. 

This is a triumph of bookmaking, bringing 
within a single convenient and attractive volume 
the complete wonderful and voluminous product 
of Browning’s genius. 

A SINGULAR LIFE. 

By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPs, author of 

‘* The Gates Ajar,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 

A story é6f remarkable power and significance, 
depicting the heroic career of a singularly con- 
scientious minister among fishermen, and the 
sublime success he achieved, 

THE LIFE OF NANCY, 

By SARAH ORNE JEWETT, author of * Deep- 

haven,” **A Native of Winby,” etc. 16mo, 


$1.25. 

A book of short stories as good as Miss 
Jewett ae ever written, and her stories are 

the finest and most attractive portions of 
American literature. 
THE VILLAGE WATCH-TOWER. 
toma WiccIN, author of ‘‘The Birds’ 
tmas Carol,” etc. 16mo, $1.00. 

Several short stories ——— admirable 
studies of New England village life—bright, 
witty, extremely readable, 

THE WISE WOMAN. 
By Mrs. BURNHAM, author of ‘‘ Sweet Clo- 
>. ”** Miss Bagg’s Secretary,”etc, ‘16mo, 
1,25. 

The Sie of this charming story is to do 
away with artificial conventionalities and promote 
a more sincere social life, 

THE COMING OF THEODORA. 
By Eviza Ornnz WHITE, author of ‘‘ Winter- 
a "When Molly was Six.” 16mo, 
1,25 

A novel that may well cause discussion, 
The scene is a semi-rural neighborhood, the 
characters true to life, the incidents natural, and 
the narrative fresh and attractive. 
CLARENCE. 

By Bret HArTE. 16mo, $1.25. 

A story of the War for the Union, and Pres- 
ident Lincoln figures in it. 


THE NIMBLE DOLLAR, WITH OTHER 
STORIES 


By CHARLES MINgR THOMPSON, With a 
=<... illustration. 16mo, $1.09. 


oF ge ahi of capital stories, told with a 
great henyphiad ' 


and abounding in incidents 
that boys cannot be getloey 
THE TOWER, WITH LEGENDS AND 
LYRICS. 
By EMMA HUNTINGTON NASON, 16m0o, $1.25. 
Some of these ms have favor as 
printed in 7he Atlantic Monthly and other peri- 
odicals, They are varied in subject and form 
flowing, thoughtful, and musical. 
THE CHRIST OF TO-DAY. 
By Grorce A. Gorpon, D. D., Minister of 
the Old South Church, Boston, and-author of 
* The Witness to Immortality in Literature, 
Crown Sacaae. -50. 


thoughtful book di 
Aico sh onfent the Cristian thinker nny, to-day, 
that Christ is the supreme instrument of 
eos race, and 
Chriatiantty. inseparableness of Christ and 


ee! 


11 East 17TH Street, New York. 





ee et 2 Toe Dt Utama 





Advance Orders absorb whole 
First Edition, 


Second Edition in Press, 


of the 


TENEMENTS. 


By the Author of **Chimmie Fad- 
den.’? 


Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 


The Mammon 
of Unrighteousness. 


By the late Professer H, H. Boye- 
sen. 


12mo, cloth, $1.25; paper, 50c. 


The Scapegoat : 
A Romance of Morocco. 
By the Author of “The Manx- 
man.’ 


Authorized and Copyrighted Edi- 
tiom,. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.25; 
paper, 

“I congratulate you on ‘ The Scapegoat’ as 

a work of art.”—W. E. GLADSTONE. 


As the Wind Blows. 


By Eleanor Merron. 
12mo, handsome cloth, $1.25. 





The Manhattaners. 


A New York Society Story. 
By Edward 8. Van Zile. 
12mo, cloth, portrait, $1.25. 


Eunice Quince. 


A New England Tale. 
By Dane Conyngham. 
12mo, cloth, $1,25. 


A Dash to the Pole. 


A Thrilling Taleof Arctic Exploration. 
By Herbert D. Ward. 


Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1. 


The Sheik’s White Slave. 
By Baimond Raife. 
Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.25; paper, 50c. 


For Sale by All Booksellers. | 


Lovell Coryell & Co., 


PUBLISHERS, 
310-318 Sixth Ave., New York. 


A DAUGHTER E3 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE WANDERING JEW. 

By EvGene Sus. With 18 full-page illustrations in- 
cluding two photogravure frontispieces. Two 
vols., 12ino, cloth, gilt top, illustrated, $3.00; white 
back, fancy paper sides, gilt top, $3.00; half calf, 
gilt top, $6.00. 

The present edition of Eugene Sue’s world-famous 
romance is printed from new plates —_ m the 
original C & Hall » by far the best x 
any extant translati still holds its 
own as one of the immortal snasterplesad of French 
literature. 

TURNING-POINTS IN SUCCESSFUL 
CAREERS, 

By the Rey WILLIAM M. THAYER. 16 portraits, 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 

CHILHOWEE BOYS tN WAR TIME. 

By S8anau E. Morrison. 8 illustrations by Frank T. 
Merrill, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


JACK ALDEN. 
A Story of Adventures in the Virginia C mpaigns 
61-65. By WARREN LEE Goss. 16 illustrations by 
Frank T. Merrill, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


GREAT MISSIONARIES OF THE 
CHURCH. 
By the Rev. C. C, CrEEGAN, D. D. 
traits, $1.50. 

Dr. Francis E. Clark, President of the United So- 
olety of Christian Endeavor, says in his introduction 
to Dr. Creegan’s f nating volume: “I can 
comer conceive of a more useful book for young 

peruse - It combines the excellence of the 
spi ted stor of adventure and the graphic biog- 
raphy of real men and women.’ 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, u; 
receipt of price by the publiah Pe, — 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 
New York, 46 East 14th Street. 
Boston, roo Purchase Street. 








12mo, with por- 








Rich “Linton: 


Honiton, Duchesse, 
Point Appliqué, and 
Point Venise Laces. 


BRIDAL VEILS. 


Valenciennes and Duchesse Lace Hand- 
herchiefs. 





Novelties in Lace Neckwear, 
Tartan Golf Scarfs, Ostrich Boas, 
Spangled, Applique, and Embroid- 
ered effects in Mousseline de 
Soie, Gases, Chiffons, 
and Net. 


Broadovay K 1 90h ot. 


NEW YORK. » 
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EDUCATIONAL 


CHERMERHORN'S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
S Oldest and best known in the U. S. 
Establish 





ed 1885, 
3 East 14TH Street, N, Y. 








CONNECTICUT 


WOODSIDE SEMINARY, 


Hartford, Conn. Re-opens Sept. 26th. 


Advantages of City and Count: 
” Miss SARAH J.. SMITH, Principal. 








Waterbury, Connecticut. 

T. MARGARET'S DIOCESAN BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS reopens Sept. 18th 4 Twenty- 
first year. The Rev. Francis T. Russell, » Rector. 
Miss iery R. Hillard, Principal. 





NEW MILFORD sige gpa Co., CONN, 
Doone Tuesday, October Ist, ¥ 
-Graduate course, Mrs, W 


[sew Ma SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


“D. BLACK, Patroness. 








MARYLAND 
PRIVATE TUITION OF BOYS 


In the Family of an me og 5 Teese, Send for circu- 
lar to the ae ONVERSE, 
MT. WILSON, BAR’ BALTIMORE, MD. 





Walter Baker & Go. Limited, 


The Largest Manufacturers of 
PURE, HIGH GRADE 


COcoAs ani CHOCOLATES 


m, On this Continent, have received 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


the great 
industrial and Food 


EXPOSITIONS 
\ ih EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


In view of the 
many 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 
WALTER BAKER & 00. LTD. DORCHESTER, MASS. 


EDUCATIONAL 














MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW YORK CITY 





HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
Lawrence Scientific School, 


The Lawrence Scientific School, together with 
Harvard College and the Graduate School, is under 
control of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences. In 1895, 
= will be given in the following depart- 
men 

Oivit, and Repegrens ical Engineering, 

Electrical Engineorin ng, 

Mechanical ree ng, 

Mining Engineering, 

Architecture, 
Chemistry, 


Jeology, 

Botany and Zodlogy, 

yeneral Science, 

icience for Teachers, 

Anatomy, Physiology, and Physical Training. 

For descriptive pamphlets and for other informa- 


tlon address 
M. CHAMBERLAIN, Secre 
Harvard University, Cambridge, | 


WILLARD HALL. 
A Boarding School for Girls. 
Five Teachers resident. 


Address Mrs. SARAH M. MERRILL. 








Danvers, Mass. 


THE NATIONAL CONSERVATORY 


OF MUSIC OF AMERICA 


126 and 128 Bast 17th Street 
(INCORPORATED 1885) 


Dr. ANTONIN DVORAK, Dirgcror. 
Scholastic Year 1895-96 


extending pom Be tdcge A, ist to May 1st, The faculty 
embraces th % and instructors of America, 
and it may 4 “chrmed that no Conservatory abroad can 
lay claim to so admirab! cient a corps of teachers. 


HE MISSES ELY'’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
T Riversips Drive, 
8sth and 86th Streets, New Yerk. 











NORTH CAROLINA 


St. Mary’s School for Girls, Raleigh, N. C. 
The Advent Term of the Fifty-fourth School Year 
begin September 19, 1895. 


Certificate admits to Vassar. 
REV. B. SMEDES, A.M. 














NEW JERSEY 


PENNSYLVANIA 





The Misses Anable’s English, French and German 
Boardin; 


Tewick MEW JE 
NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY, 
College Preparation. Art and Music. Apply for circulars, 








NEW YORK 
Ss" AGNES SCHOOL, 





Under the direction of Bishop Doane, asth year. 
Miss Evtenw W. Bovp, Principal. Albany, N. Y. 








T. JOHN'S porect. Manlius, N. Y. § pene 
for Boys for Recreation. xcursion 
ee around Lake Ontario and an Thousand 
Coast. Apply to Col. Wa, VERBEcK, Prest. 


along Atlantic 

Newburgh, New York. 
Misses Mackie’s School for Girls. 
The thirtieth year. 
Certificate admits 








to Vassar and Wellesley. 





The P Peekskill Military Academy. 


6and- Year, Cot. LOUIS H. ORLEMAN, Principal. 


Svenviaw AgADEM... 


year. remparse, the t marenente Sone se the Govern- 





“i OSEPH 
OSEPH erst of Principal, el N,Y. 
284 Delaware Avenue, Buffalo, New York. 


Buffalo Seminary. 
The sores year. For circulars, address 
Mrs, C, F. Hartt, Principal, 











NEW YORK CITY 


ISS GIBBONS’ someaoy FOR GIRLS, 
55 West Forty-seventh Street. 
Will re-open October 2d, all col- 


‘= Mn SARAR HED EMERSON, Prisclpai. 


ct 1 sca. Fat, New York City. 


GIRLS, Re-opens Oct. 1st. 
Gregory, Ritsabeth P P, Getty, Principals, 2034 sthAv. 








A wudnovaH Mic CH END. ENGLISH Home 


Scnoot FOR Twenty Girts. Under the charge of 

Mme. Henriette and Miss Marion L. Pecke. 
French warranted to be spoken in two years. Terms, 
@g00 a year, Address Mme. H. Crerc. 





Ms 156 BALBWI nS Sch School for Girls, | Preparatory 


¢ College. Within five years, 
than loty upils have somes Mawr Coleg e 
4 ty Pupils have «admits v0 to 3 


Smith a I Wellesley, Dip Pioma fiven ain bor Geneva! and Col- 
apehles rhe’ A ene R th year opens pt. cial | ati 


‘French Books -.: 


All New, Standard, and Illustrated French 
Books constantly in stock. 
Ci 


ue free, 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
851 and 853 Sixth Ave. (48th St.), N. Y. 


JEMORIALS 


Artistic Monuments eof 
the Cemetery, designed to 
order only. 


Correspondence invited. 
J. & R. LAMB, 
59 CARMINE ST., N. Y. 


Handy- -Binder 
To any One Dollar. 
The Critic first year, with Binder, $3.50. 
































THE CRITIC CO., 287 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 








There are two 
classes of bicycles— 


COLUMBIAS 


and others 


Columbias sell for $100 to everyone 
alike, and are the finest bicycles the 
world produces. Other bicycles sell 
for less, but they are not Columbias. 





POPS MFG. CO., HARTFORD, CONN, 


You See Them 
Everywhere 














RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS, ETC. 


“AUTOGRAPHS 
ano BOOK-PLATES 


SEND FOR PRICE LISTS. 
WALTER ROMEYN BENJAMIN 
287 Pourth Ave., NEW YORK CITY, 


A New Era in Bookselling. 


BRENTANO’S, $1 Union Square 
Announce an im chan, 


im port: 
will sell books at SWEEPING REDU 
LISHERS’ PRICES, Book-buyers will thus be phoraes 
sppereaky to nurchaee from an unrivalled stock of Classic, 
andard and t Literature, at PRICES. as LOW as 
poo ANYWHERE, with the added advantage of prompt 
tnd pocorn sere 
ALL the BOOKS c of THE DAY at LOWEST PRICES,— 


Mail Orders receive 
a 








Hereafter th 
IONS from fps 


Vionthiy List of 
thly List of New Books, Free on 


BRENTANO’S Publishers, Booksellers, Stetionsrs 
9 Newsdealers, 3: Union Square, New York. 
RARE BOOKS—PRINTS—AUTOGRAPHS, 
Witiiam Evarts Bawyamim, te W, aand St., New York, 
Catalogues issued continually. 
THB BOOK SHOP, Chicago. Scarce Books. 
Back-nu F book write 
pha tan 


pee CLARK, 174 Fulton N, Y, City, (West of Bye 
Books’ p+ Ag out res common, ae also M rod 











upon sention 
H, WILLIAMS 
r East feed: ga ng New Yorx. 
ames or single numbers. 


BACK numbers and sets of all 


magazines, For 
state wants to AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
Excnuance, De Menil Building, St, Levis, Mo. 


— 


Sarah Bernhardt wie. 


“Recamier Cream is delicious 
for the skin. 
dozen.” 

For Sale Everywhere, 
HARRIET HUBBARD AYER 
131 West gist Street. 


Sets, vol. 




















Send me another 
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NEW BOOKS. 


| THE-CENTURY COS 


¥ 


READY OCTOBER oth. 


Old Dutch and Flemish Masters. 

Exquisite engravings by Timothy Cole, with text by Pro- 
fessor John C. Van Dyke and by the engraver, Super-royal 
octavo, 192 pages, $7.50. Two limited editions: -one of 45 
copies ($50) and one of 65 copies ($25). Particulars on 
request. 


Electricity for Everybody. 

A work covering the whole field of electricity and written in 
a pepniee style to explain it in all its branches to the unscien- 
tific public, By Philip Atkinson, 12mo, 240 pages, 100 
illustrations, $1.50. 


Life in the Tuileries under the Second 
Empire. 
By Anna L. Bicknell, who for nine years resided in the 


Tuileries with a family of the Court of Napoleon. 8vo, 279 
pages, richly illustrated, $2.25. 


Kitwyk Stories. 

Delightful stories of village life in Holland, by Anna Eich- 
berg King. 8vo, 320 pages, $1.50. 
A Madeira Party. . 

By Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, author of ‘‘ Characteristics,” etc. 
Two stories of the days of our fathers. Unique leather bind- 
ing, size 5 4x3, 165 pages, $1.00, 

Washington in Lincoln’s Time. 

By Noah Brooks. Recollections and characteristic stories 
of Liane and other statesmen and politicians in the days of 
the Civil War, 12mo, 328 pages, $1.25. 


Notes of a Professional Exile. 


By E, S, Nadal, Passing impressions of people as seen at 
Homburg. Leather binding, 5% x 3, 164 pages, $1.00. 


NEW BQOKS 
FOR B 


Jack Ballister’s Fortunes. 
By Howard Pyle, author of ‘‘ Men of Iron, 
teen full-page illustrations by the author. 8vo, 420 pag 


Chris and the Wonderful Lamp. 
By Albert Stearns, One of the most popular serials ever 

printed in St, NicHo.as, Richly illustrated, 8vo, 253 pages, 

$1.50. 

The Brownies Through the Union. 

A new Brownie book, by Palmer Cox, full of pictures, and 
amusing to young andold, Quarto, boards, 144 pages, $1.50. 
St. Nicholas Bound Volumes. 

The numbers for the past year in two richly bound parts. 
Large 8vo, 1000 pages, 1000 pictures, $4.00. 








Rivalries of Long and Short Codiac. 

Stories by George Wharton Edwards, author of ‘‘ Thumb- 
Nail Sketches,” etc. Leather binding, 5% x 3, 156 pages, 
illustrated, $1.00. 


The Princess Sonia. 
A romance of girl art-life in Paris, by Julia Magruder, illus- 
trated by Gibson. 12mo, $1.25. 


In preparation—Ready November soth,- 


The Second Jungle Book. 

By Rudyard Kipling, containing his new Jungle Stories, 
several of which are here printed for the first time. 8vo, 350 
pages, illustrated, $1.50. 


Mary Ronald’s Century Cook Book. 

A new cook book with many novel features, including 150 
photographic reproductions of dishes described in its pages. 
New England Kitchen by Susan Coolidge. 8vo, 600 pages, 
$2.00, 


Municipal Government in Continental 
Europe. 

By Dr. Albert Shaw. An invaluable aid to all who are 
interested in municipal reform, Uniform with Dr. Shaw’s 
work on the government of English cities, recently issued by 
The Century Co. 8vo, 500 pages, $2.00, 


Personal Memoirs of U. S. Grant. 

A new and beautiful library edition of the most famous 
biography of modern times, revised by Colonel Frederick D. 
Grant, printed from new plates, with many new illustrations, 
Large 8vo, two volumes, rooo pages, cloth, $5.00; half 
morocco, $10.00; three-quarter levant, $15.00. 


P 


D GIRLS. 


A Boy of the First Empire. 

By Elbridge S. Brooks, author of ‘‘ The Century Book for 
Young Americans,” etc. A story-life of Napoleon for young 
folks. 323 pages, illus., $1.50, 


Hero Tales from American History. 

By Theodore Roosevelt and Henry Cabot Lodge. Descrip- 
tions of famous battles, with short lives of Daniel Boone, Davy 
Crockett and others. 12mo, illustrated, 335 pages, $1.50. 
The Horse Fair. 

By James Baldwin, Stories of horses of mythology and 
history. 8vo, 418 pages, illustrated, $1.50, 

The Second Jungle Book. eady Nov, soth. 

By Rudyard Kipling. See above. 


RECENTLY ISSUED. 


Sonya Kovalevsky. ° 

The authorized American edition of a remarkable biography. 
8vo, 318 $1.50. ‘*Avolume of extraordinary interest,” 
writes Mr. Gladstone. 


will 


An Errant Wooing. 

‘The latest novel by Mrs. Burton Harrison, 
handbook of travel in the Mediterranean. 
trated, 12mo, 258 pages, $1.50. 


A delightful 
Beautifully illus- 


The above are for sale by booksellers everywhere, or 4 
sent post-paid on receipt of price by the publi. 


THE CENTURY CO., UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 




























